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CHAPTER L 


5 
1 
A 
* 


PREFAT ORT. 


— — 


ON the evening of the 23d of De- 
cember, 1797, the writer of theſe me- 
moirs ſits down to commence his ſecond 
volume. Cuftom ſeems to have ſet him 
the example of a licence, while ſheltered 
by the maſk in which he appears, ts 
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mention himſelf, without the imputa- 
tation of vanity or ſelf-conceit. 'That 
imputation it would indeed be ſtrange if 
be ſhould incur, whoſe whole life has, 
for the moſt part, been nothing but a 
ſeries of diſappointments, For what 
cauſe has he to think well of himſelf, 
whom praiſe has ſcarcely ever puffed 
up, or ſucceſs flattered? It is rather, 
therefore, to apologize than to boaſt ; 
to intreat indulgence than to claim ap- 
plauſe that he ought to become an egotiſt. 
But not to intreat the indulgence of the 
forward, the inſolent, the hard-hearted, 
the ignorant, the low! To ſuch he 
may be forgiven for being proud in his 
own defence ; a pride which envy, ma- 
lignity, intrigue, oppreſſion, and perfi- 
dy, will never ſhake, _ 

8 3 Wiſdom 


Ls 


ARTHUR FITZ-ALBINT: 3 
Wiſdom and Genius, indeed, are al- 
ways candid; they ſeize merits, and 
overlook little defects; but Wiſdom 
and Genius are rare. Half-witted Criti- 
ciſm and Stupidity conſole themſelves 
by decrying that which they cannot 
comprehend, If 


It is then with a calm courage, with 
a degree of bold indifference, like that 
which accompanies deſpair, that he aſ- 
ſumes his pen, to continue the work 
which he has undertaken ; a work, 
which has conſoled many hours of ſo- 
litude, and which has given him an op- 
portunity of diſcharging his mind of 
ſome of thoſe reflections, which perpe- 
tual obſervation, and bitter experience, 
have taught him. 
| | B 2 The 
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The complaint is not ill- founded, that 
in memoirs of this kind it is uſual to 
paint life in falſe colours, and to miſlead 
the eager fancies of the young. If ſuch 
be the defect of the preſent, it muſt be 
from the imperfect perception and inca- 
pacity, and not from the deſign, of the 
writer; for, he has endeavoured to de- 
lineate characters ſuch as they are, and 
may every where be found, rather than 
thoſe ſickly creatures of a diſtempered 
brain, which ſurprize and intereſt only 
whilſt they are new. 


To delineate a character whoſe ſ plen- 
did qualities bear down all oppoſition, 
and render the aſcent to Fame a path of 
flowers, may ſoothe the dreams of the 


idle and the weax. But Experience re- 
jects 


ARTHUR FITZ-ALBINI, 5 


jects it for its falſehood ; and Virtue for 
its evil effects. He who early ſets out 
impatiently in the race of glory, and 
expects only to be wafted forward on 
the propitious gales of applauſe, will 
ſoon ſink from diſappointment, and be 
paſſed even by the dull plodder, who 
moves no faſter than is neceſſary to 


eſcape contempt. 


To ſcorn delights, and live laborious days,” 
as Milton ſays, muſt be the reſolution 
of him who would aſpire to permanent 
celebrity. Nor is labour alone fuffi- 
cient, He muft endure calumny, ha- 
tred, neglect, ridicule, and enmity, 
oblique as well as direct, and perpetually 
at work. 
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6 ARTHUR PITZ-ALBINT. 


The mere love of fame, indeed, will 
ſeldom carry him through his difficul- 
ties; nor is he likely to continue his 


courſe, unleſs he receives intrinfic 


© pleaſure from the occupation by which 


he aſpires to it. Virtue, it is ſaid, is 
its own reward. $0 is literature; ſo are 
many other purſuits, that lead to ap- 
plauſe. 


The mind often derives a high delight 
from the exerciſe of its faculties. To 
fix the fleeting images of the brain, to 
catch, to arrange, and work into form, 
the doubtful glimmering ideas that are 


glancing by fits upon the perception, is 


generally an employment of pleaſure, 
though it may be ſometimes laborious. 
Happy is it for him who is thus occu- 
| pied 


- * 
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pied, chat it is ſo. For how ſeldom 
does he receive any other reward! 
Liſtleſs or faſtidious, ignorant or en- 
vious, his readers peruſe with real or al. 
fected contempt the fond creations of his 
fancy; and little knowing the difficulty 
of thoſe taſks which they have never 
tried v, they feel themſelves elevated in 
proportion to the triumph with which 
they neglect or ſcorn him. 


Yet if in the tenderneſs of youth 
theſe chilling blaſts nip ſome of his 
early bloſſoms, if they deſtroy ſome of 
his fairy dreams; at a riper age, when 
his ſtrength is more confirmed, they 
have but little effect. 


* See Cowper's Taſk, book II. p. 60. 


B 4 A writer 
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A writer 1s ſurely no longer at the 
mercy of the fooliſh, the pert, or the 
malignant, than while he expects their 
praiſe, 


Far indeed is the author of theſe 
pages from ſuch expectations. With 
no talents for popularity, with no man 
ners of general conciliation, with no 
pliancy to the affectations of faſhion, 
with no ſubmiſſion in ſentiment to the 
cant of the day, how can he expect 
applauſe 2 


In the deep quiet of an unvaried ſo- 
litude, he has perhaps different views 
of things from thoſe of men who are 
perpetually engaged in the buſtle of the 
world. If he fills up his time with an 

innocent 
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innocent employment, if he improves 
the powers of his own mind, and leaves 
any virtuous traces of his exiſtence be- 
hind him, does he not perform more 
than the generality of mankind have 
performed? He had ambition once; 
and he may have it again, if he ſees 
there is room for the occupations which 
he loves. But to thoſe, who cannot 
join the clamours of faction, it ſeems 
a period little conſonant to a manly 
ſpirit, | 


While the charms of Nature cheer 
the wearineſs of exiſtence, and make 
him occaſionally forget all complaints, 
and all ſorrows, with delighted ſpirits 
he ſometimes catches the paſling ſha- 
dows of his -brain, and perpetuates a 
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picture which conſoles ſome of his 
hours of languor and depreflion. But 
theſe are but the momentary flaſhes of 
an indolent or a weakened mind. He 
feels a keen regret at the days and weeks 
that have haſtened away in 1dleneſs or 
debility, without the power or the re- 
ſolution of amendment. 


Solitude may often reinvigorate the 
plumes of Contemplation—but it too 
frequently encourages the feeble dreams 
of a ſluggiſh repoſe. It 1s remarkable 
that they who have left to poſterity the 
pictures of the moſt eloquent and vigo- 
rousminds, have been perſons particularly 
engaged in the active ſcenes of life, of 
which Julius Ceſar, Cicero, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh „are eminent inſtances, 


ARTHUR FITZ-ALBINI, II 


Mr. Gibbon remarks, in the Memoirs 
of his own Life, that he never found 
his mind ſo active and vigorous for 
ſtudy and compoſition, as during the 
hurry of a full metropolis, and the buſtle | 
of a parliamentary attendance at an im- 
portant period, 


In ſuch a ſcene of activity, he who 
writes this has never had the honour to 
de engaged. Too proud to ſolicit a 
ſeat as the dependent of miniſters, or 
great men; too poor to carry on expen- 
ſive and uncertain conteſts, againſt In- 
dian extortion, or the uſurious plenty 
of loan contracting bankers, he ſees the 
moſt ſtupid, the moſt ignorant, and 
the moſt profligate of mankind, while. 
they can bribe thouſands of drunken, 

| B 6 voters, 
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12 
voters, and pay, without ruin „the pro- 
digality and fraudulent charges of ta- 
vern-keepers, and intereſted agents, 
ſtep over his head with brutal inſolence, 
while he 1s left in the ſhades of a filent 
retreat to ſoothe his indignation by the 
| flaſhes of imagery and ſentiment that 
now and then break in upon its dark- 


nels. 


- 


Dark indeed is the ſcenery around 
him; or worſe than dark :—a wide waſte 
of mental ſterility, in which no litera- 
ture, no refined intelligence, no intel- 
lectual ſtores even feebly flouriſh.—But 
a ſet of beings, 


© nati conſumere fruges,” 
conceited in proportion to their igno- 
rance, and ſelf- important in proportion 
to 
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to their inſignificance, meet to diſgrace 
wealth, and be a ſatire upon education 
while, if there be one, whom his un- 
happy lot has-placed among them, ad- 
dicted to more worthy purſuits, him 
they mark out for the object of their 
unceaſing perſecution ; attempt, by the 
clamour of numbers, what they cannot 
effect by reaſon ; watch his foibles; ex- 
aggerate his faults, and with the low 
buffoonery of chinmney ſweeps, cover 
with dirt him whom they cannot over-, 


come. 


But, in the magnificent revenues of 4 
richly-endowed cathedral, has Literature 
found no foſtering proviſions ? From the 


immenſe landed revenue, of which, in 
reſerved rents and fines, the net produce 


muſt 
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muſt be between twenty and thirty 
thouſand pounds a year, Genius muſt 
have found a generous ſupport! A li- 
brary, which has had an opportunity of 
accumulating by a public proviſion al- 
moſt from the commencement of print- 
ing, will ſurely afford inexhauſtible 
ſources of information and amuſement. 
Alas! how viſionary is the hope !— 
By bear-leaders *, and booby younger 
ſons of peers, a book-worm (as every 
learned man is termed inderifion) is held 
in the moſt ſupreme contempt. And as 
to a library, their wealthy revenues leave 
no ſuperfluities for that, to which ſcarce 


Travelling tutors, with which deſcription of 
perſons moſt of the rich prebendal ſtalls are 
filled up. 

one 
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one hundred volumes have been added 
in a century and a half—while the pon- 
derous tomes, which have found a place 
there in better times, are left quietly 
to repoſe in duſt and damp upon their 
ſhelves. 


Yet what can be expected from the 
taſte that tears away the ſacred inſcrip- 
tions of the dead, that its nicer eyes 
may be gratified with the uniform neat- 
neſs of a new pavement of Portland 
ſtone; and removes, and throws away 
in mutilated parts, the rich monuments 
of deans and ſoldiers of better times, 
the beautiful ſpecimens of the arts of 
former days, becauſe, forſooth, a little 
Gothic chapel, of the richeſt workman- 
ſhip, ſeemed to diſturb the uniformity 
| of 
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of the building, in the judgement of a 
chapter of prigs, and {etit-maitres! Are 
theſe things to be done without ſhame 
or remorſe ? s it a proper anſwer, to 
be told, upon remonſtrating, ** that we 
& have old things enough? Is this the 
proper language of a man, who ſubſiſts 
upon the bounty of eſtabliſhments ! 
who owes it to them, that he rolls in 


' luxuries by no merits of his own ! 


| Here then it is in vain to ſeek for ſo- 
ciety, which is better found amongſt 
't { | the literate cultivators of the ſoil, who 
3 will be content to talk upon ſubjects 
on which their neceſſary employments 
muſt give them ſome information. And 
how few ſubjects are there more intereſt- 
ing than this, of which the habits of 

life 
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life of theſe men give them ſoine intel- 
ligence ! Next to the knowledge of the 
principles and the paſſions of human 
beings, it is certainly one of the moſt 
important that can occupy our thoughts. 
Of all the modes of exertion whereby a 
livelihood or riches are obtained, it is 
certainly at once the moſt healthy, the 
moſt pleaſant, and the moſt honourable. 
To watch the progreſs of the ſeaſons, to 
live in the open air, to produce the food 
of life, is truly to mingle utility with 
delight. 


This is that more humble employment 
which, in rural ſolitude, can fill up 
with the beſt ſatisfaction thoſe long in- 
tervals between the flights of fancy, 
which 


Ls 
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which all muſt require. For who has 
ſtrength to be always on the wing ? 


To feel the airs of Heaven blow 
around one ; to anticipate in the ſhort 
gleams of a wintry ſunſhine the firft 
days of ſpring; the ſpreading verdure 
of the fields; the budding of the hedges 
and trees; the opening ſongs of birds, 
and the reſurrection of Nature; to re- 
ceive an involuntary expanſion of the 
heart, and a gratitude for the mere 
pleaſure of exiſtence; will put to flight 
the remembrance of difficulties, and ill- 
uſage, of neglect, malignity, and ig- 
norance. Thus at leaſt has the writer 
of theſe memoirs ſought and found his 
beſt conſolation. In the grand ſcenery 


of the creation has he found an antidote 
to 
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to diſappointment, per fidy, and baſe- 
nels. After having ſeen ſomething of 
the world ; after having early fled from 
the litigious, nonſenſical, and diſguſt- 
ing, ſubtleties of the Bar; after having 
experienced a little of the vacant and 
barren life of a Soldier ; it 1s in the 
ſolitary. charms . of Nature, and the 
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which his boyiſh ambition was wont to 
dream, he can find ſatisfaction and ob- 
livion of his wrongs during the long 
periods when his enfeebled mind cannot 
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© But whither does all this lead,” 
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20 ARTHUR FITZEZ-ALBINI. 


forgot the hero of his tale in the re- 


„ cital of his own complaints?“ No: 


while he has detained thee, cenſorious 
reader, with a mixture of lamentation, 
apology, and, poſlibly thou wilt add, 
defiance, he has left his friend Arthur 
to much more melancholy ſufferings, as 


thou ſhalt hear in the following chapter, 


ARTHUR FITZ-ALBINI, 2 


CHAPTER II. 


ARTHUR FITZ-ALBINT returned 
home on the day ſucceeding that which 
I have deſcribed him to have ſpent at 
Orleton, in the laſt chapter of the for- 
mer volume. 


The morning was fine ; the views rich 
and beautiful. A tender pleaſing kind 
of melancholy ſpread with a gentle thrill 
over his whole frame. Yet he entered 
the gates of Dallington with a palpita- 
ting heart, and on diſmounting at the 
houſe ſaw in the diſtrefſed looks of the 

domeſtics 
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domeſtics nothing to aſſuage his anxie- 
ties. He learned too ſoon the alarming 
ſtate in which his father lay; and on 


viſiting his room heard the tremulous 


tones of a bewildered underſtanding, 
gone, alas! never to return! and, inca- 
pable for more than a few moments of 


enduring the exceſſive ſhock, was ſeized 


with the convulfions of a diſtracted 
heart, a thouſand times more dreadful 
than the melancholy fituation of him 


for whom he grieved. 


He was hurried out of the apartment, 
while he ſobbed, and almoſt raved— 
My father!” he exclaimed : my 
„father! author of my being! my 
5 cheriſher ! my inſtructor ! my pro- 
* tector! Let me but hear the tones 


cc of 
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of that dear voice but once more, as 
«© they uſed to be! Poverty, diſgrace, 
„ ruin—let them all come—and I will 


ce bear them without a moan—let me 


© but recover my father !—Hark lit 
« 55 ſtill—I ſhall never hear that dear- 
« eſt, deareſt, voice again! O what 
are all the pains and tortures, that my 


© moſt frightful fancy ever conjured 


© up, to this! — Gracious Father of 
„ Mercies! if it might be permitted 
that but once again I might receive 


© the bleſſing of thoſe beloved lips! 
His mother interrupted his ravings; 


but, overcome herſelf, ſunk lifeleſs up- 
on the floor. A medical perſon in the 
houſe put an end to this diſtracting 


ſcene, by withdrawing Arthur, who had 


now ſunk into a ſtupid inſenſibility, to 


another 
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another apartment, where his bed, with 
the application of ſome compoſing 
draughts, detained him till the next 


day. 


During'that day, his father grew gra- 
dually weaker; and on that which fol- 
lowed he expired. Iwo days paſſed be- 
fore the alarming ftate of Arthur's mind 
rendered it prudent to acquaint him 
with the event. When at length it was 
opened to him, it inſtantly affected him 
again with a moſt alarming diſtraction, 
in which the fury of his grief never 
ceaſed, but with a ſtill more melan- 
choly 1diotiſm—ſuch as muſt have torn 
with the moſt painful pity the hardeſt 
heart. 


ENG. While 
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While he laboured under theſe af- 
flicting misfortunes, his mother followed 
her huſband to that peaceful bourne” 
where her ſorrows might have repoſe. 


At length, this unfortunate young 


man began to recover ſome ſtrength of 
mind as well as body. As ſoon as his 
health became re-eſtabliſhed, there 
were many painful duties to undergo, 
which they, who had the care of his 
convaleſcence, would willingly have 
delayed, if not diſpenſed with ;—but, 
to avoid or defer them was impoſſible. 
The ſtate of his affairs required ſome 
immediate ſteps to be taken without 


loſs of time. 
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26 ARTHUR FITZ-ALBINT, 

| The ſolicitor, the ſteward , and the 
melancholy, heart-broken Arthur, met; 
the evidence-room was opened ; the will 
was found; and to it was affixed an 


outſide direction to his ſon, to read it, 
at his leiſure, by himſelf. He kiſſed 


the hand- writing, and burſt out into 
a freſh agony of tears, which induced 


Mr. Woodiſon, the ſolicitor, a good 
and gentle-hearted man (a rare cha- 


racter in that abominable profeſſion), 


to extort a promiſe from him to defer 
it, till he ſhould have the leave of 
Dr. Carver, a phyſician, whoſe head 
and heart did honour to his profeſſion. 
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The WIIL of 
EDMUND FITZ-ALBINI, Esa. 


After beginning in the uſual manner, 
he goes on to fay, that, as he means 
only to do exactly what the law would 
have done in caſe he had made no 
diſpoſition, he rather takes the op- 
portunity of making a will, for the 
purpoſe, in this ſolemn manner, of 
entering into ſome little hiſtory of his 
affairs, and entreating the forgiveneſs 
of his dear ſon, than for the common 
purpoſes of ſuch an inſtrument. He 
then proceeds in theſe words: 

«© Whereas my dutiful, accompliſhed, 
© and beloved ſon, Arthur Fitz-Albini; 

C 2 « Eſquire, 
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«£ Eſquire, being my only child, can- 
© not doubt that to him I give and 
* bequeath all my property what{oever 
ce and whereſoever, , both real and per- 
© ſonal, ſubje&t to his mother's. join- 
t ture, which, were it not as com- 
ce petent as it is, would yet be much 
© more than that moſt excellent woman 
& would require: Yet, after this be- 
« queſt, well knowing how many large 
* manors and eſtates I poſſeſs in this 
* county wherein I live, he may wonder 
te at the contracted ſtile within which 
«© my expences have been bounded, 
„and the anxiety I have ſometimes 
« exprefled, and do again moſt 
«© painfully expreſs, at his proſpects 
* in life: It is now my ſad duty to 
q tell him, with my own hand, that 
c which 
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«© which I ought long fince to have 
told him in perſon, and which he 
© would too ſoon know from other 
„ channels, that the eſtates, which 
«© will, when he ſhall read this, be 
« devolved to him, as well by law as 
© by deviſe, are burdened with a debt 
* of {110,000, of which the intereſt 
& has laid moſt heavy indeed upon his 
6 father for the greater part of a long 
* life. And whereas the rental of the 
& ſaid eſtates, on which the ſaid debt 
« 1s ſecured, is not leſs than £9350 
* a year; yet, with the deduction. of 
*«« repairs and land-tax, it has, for 


« ſeveral years laſt paſt, after paying 


ce the intereſt of the ſaid debt, left 
© but a ſcanty income to me, the ſaid 
ce teſtator, It behoves me, therefore, 
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30 ARTHUR FITZ-ALBINI. 


* to expreſs my ſorrow at the un- 
comfortable ſtate in which I ſhall 
leave my only child, the delight of 
my life, and the ornament of his 
* houſe; and, though the ſale of 
« theſe, the antient eſtates of his fa- 
* mily, which can be proved for four 
© centuries to have never been diſ- 
* membered from the name of Fitz- 
„ Albim, might afford him a great 
6 relief, and, probably, at leaſt double 
his income; yet, as his father has 
ſtruggled through a long life of 
„ difficulties and ſelf-denials, that he 
©. might ſave himſelf and his poſterity 
* from this heavy misfortune and diſ- 
“grace, he has no fear that the ge- 
* nerous ſpirit of his fon will, as long 
« as it is poſſible, purſue the ſame line 
45 | « of 
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« of conduct, and retain to the laſt a 
property, which has hitherto ſtood 
** ſo many chances and ſhocks of time. 
And whereas the aforeſaid frightful 
* debt of {110,000 may ſeem to 
leave a heavy blot upon my memory: 
* that I may not totally loſe, even 
« after death, the affections of my ſon, 
I think it neceſſary to declare, that, 
* of the above large ſum, ſomething 
more than {50,000 was an incum- 
e brance left to devolve upon me, 
together with the eſtate, by my an- 
* ceſtors; and although, for the re- 
* mainder, I am far from being able 
eto clear myſelf from blame, yet the 
„following little hiſtory of it will, in 
* the candid judgement of my be- 
loved Arthur, find many mitigations. 
Ca „When 
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„When I came into poſſeſſion of my 
* inheritance, the manſion was dila- 
* pidated, the eſtates out of repair, and 
it coſt me nearly {20,000 to put 


them into due order. Befides this 
heavy addition to a debt already 
«large, a diſtant relation, having ſome 
e doubtful claims to an inconſiderable 
* debt, drew me, through the means 
of an artful and flattering attorney, 
ee at an unguarded moment, to fign 
%a ͤ bond for £10,000, which they no 
* ſooner got poſſeſſion of than, de- 
*« fying all the remonſtrances, expla- 


nations, and appeals to their honour, 


« they put into inſtant execution againſt 
« me, Nor was this the only inſtance 
*« wherein my open and unſuſpecting 


« 9 9 85 fell a prey to perfidy. An 


66 agent, 
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ce agent, whom I had for more than 
« twenty years employed, with an un 
© bounded, perhaps indolent, confi- 
e dence, without keeping the proper 
© checks and documents, to be a 
« guard upon his accounts, at length 
© brought his books to a balance, when 
1 called for the large arrears that 
„ ought to have been in his hands, by 
5 ſetting up a claim againſt me of 
« £17,000, which he ſo contrived as 
* to pay himſelf by fines and falls of 
timber that took place at that time, 
e though that produce had been ſet 
« apart to pay other demands, which, 
as he ſoon after became a bankrupt, 
* I could never recover any part from 
„him to ſatisfy, and was therefore 
© obliged to diſcharge by another loan. 
C5 „The 
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34 ARTHUR . FITZ-ALBINI. 


„The ' remainder of the debt has 
«© accumulated at various times, when 
cc the rents of the eſtates, lower and 
leſs productive than at preſent, left 
*© me no adequate income above 
e the annual demands of intereſt. 
« And whereas one Jobn Plugget, a 
-*£ pettifogging attorney of the loweſt 
extraction, having been a few years 
_ fince nothing more than a ragged 
% copying-clerk in attorneys offices ; 
and, having been, amongſt others, 
© employed by my aforeſaid ſteward, 
* of notorious memory, and, getting 
thereby ſome inſight into the nature 
« of my incumbrances, and the names 
© of the mortgagees, has ſince, by 
„ ſome fraudulent means, obtained 
« articles of clerkſhip, and thereby 
| ? become 
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cc become licenſed to practiſe himſelf as 
« a lawyer. And whereas, in order to 
* maintain himſelf by the wicked 


e proſtitution cf the powers of this 


e profeſſion, he has fince inveigled 
« himſelf into the employment of ſome 
* of the aforeſaid mortgagees, and, 
«© well knowing the difficulty, and even 
impoſſibility, of borrowing money 
* on private ſecurities, at a time when 
% a ſyſtem of public borrowing, which 
„ aggravates tenfold all the evils, public 
and private, of a diſtreſſing war, 
c offers an exorbitant and uſurious 
** intereſt to the lender, and therefore 
* draws all money within the vortex 
* of the Treaſury coffers, . has made 


* diverſe infolent and moſt unprin- 


** cipled applications to me to demand 
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CC the repayment of ſeveral of the afore- 


e ſaid mortgages, whereby he has 
created me much expence and un- 
is cafineſs, which has aggravated the 


« ſorrows of my laſt days, and pro- 


* bably will ſend me ſooner to my 
*« praye: I charge my dear Arthur, if 
<< ever he ſhould obtain a ſeat in that 
© honourable aſſembly, which is the 
4 only proper ſeene for his ſplendid 
< abilities, to call, with all that fervid 
« eloquence which he. poſſeſſes, upon 
the wiſdom of that powerful Houſe, 
ce to pare the claws and difarm the fangs 
© of theſe, the moſt abandoned and 
© hlood-thirſty of all the beaſts that 
prey upon the misfortunes of ſo- 


en 


Dated 3 O#. 1794. 
At 
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At length came the day when Arthur 
Fitz-Albini perſuaded himſelf that he 
poſſeſſed the reſolution to unfold this 
affecting inſtrument. 


He read it with intervals of ſighs 
and convulſed tears; but the ſighs and 
tears were all for the loſs of his father, 
and love, pity, and reverence for his 
memory. Not a thought on the ſtate 
of his affairs mingled with them; nor, 
indeed, had any worldly concerns 
mixed themſelves with his other ſor- 
rows, would he have found ſuch a bit- 
ter ſource of grief in them. The pro- 
perty appeared to be in a better ſtate 
than he had latterly expected; and, 
knowing how little he cared for per- 


fonal expences, he had ſcarce any 
fear 


I 
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fear of managing thoſe matters as he 
wiſhed. 


But the ſolitude of the houſe, the 
laſt tones of his father's voice, the kind 
quiet looks of his mother, which were 
always ringing in his ear, or haunting 
his o fight, were now ſcarce ſupportable 


He fled to London ; but his ſpirits 
were too weak for the buſtle of the 
ſtreets ; and, while he felt the dreary 
depreſſion of dereliction, had not yet 


the effort to emerge from the lone- 
lineſs of his own apartments. But, if 
by chance he ſought the protection of 
crowds, he perceived that they, who had 
formerly ſolicited his acquaintance with 


a diſguſting meanneſs, now ſhunned 
or 
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or ſlightly noticed him. He knew too 
well the characters of mankind to be 
unacquainted with the cauſe. An 
exaggerated account of his encum- 
bered, or, as it was faid, ruined 
fortune, had already reached the ears 
of all to whom he was known; and, 
where there was ſuppoſed to be poverty, 
he could not be ignorant that there would 
not be believed to exiſt either virtue, 
abilities, or any other quality worth 
courting. He was ſo well convinced 
of this, that he was ſure it would 
operate ſtill more ſtrongly upon rela- 
tions even than acquaintance ; that thoſe 
who formerly boaſted his alliance would 
no look blank upon the mention of his 
name in every company where there 

was the leaſt ſuſpicion of their con- 
| ſanguinity. 
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ſanguinity. Nor is it relationſhip alone 
that cannot abide this teſt; friendſhip, 
with a very few exceptions, can as little 


endure it. 


But all this rather roufed than de- 
preſſed his ſpirits. He drove away the 
recollection of ſuch baſeneſs with {corn, 
and called a proper pride to his defence. 
He recollected that it was impoſſible 
for him to be ſo mean as thoſe who 
ſhunned him. 


But, while he felt no ſatisfaction 
in employing his thoughts upon him- 
ſelf or his own affairs, he endeavoured 
to afford ſome relief and variety to his 
mind by extending its reflections to the 
ſtate of the nation. 

wry * 
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ce Tt is of little conſequence,” thought 
he, “ what may be the ſtate of my 
private circumſtances, when the rich 
«© and the poor ſeem too likely ſoon 
* to fall into one common calamity. 
© Were it poſſible for me to be ſo 
& ſelfiſh and ſo wicked as not to look 
beyond my own perſonal feelings; 
it would be by far the higheſt gra- 
ce tification I could now, in my fad 
* and forlorn ſtate, experience, to have 
* an opportunity of gloriouſly cloſing | 
*© a miſerable life in defence of that 
r Conſtitution which I adore. But the 
* perfidy, the fury, the bloodſhed, 
and murder, of a civil war, the 
{© helpleſs ſufferings of women, of age, 
* and of infancy, are too horrible for 


** forclight to endure, I cannot, there- 
6 fore, 
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„fore, as I walk the ſtreets, or fit in 
e coffee-houſes, mark, without agony, 
the countenances and expreſſions of 
tc the fooliſh and unreſerved adherents 
of a certain party, who conſole the 
„ envy and malignity of their hearts 
eat the inferior ſituations in which it 
«.js their lot to be placed, with hopes 
© of an early change, when it will be 
t their turn to triumph, and trample 
* on the necks of thoſe, who now, 
according to their ideas, oppreſs 
„ them. My blood is chilled when I 
c hear a certain ſet of catch-words and 
« virulent phraſes at the tips of their 
e tongues, and uttered through their 
5 teeth with a kind of malignant con- 
* fidence at every turn and occaſion, 


* and in almoſt every argument. How 
are 
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are my ears ſtunned with ſuch toaſts 

{© as theſe: 

* Loaves and Fiſhes to the meritoricus— 
« by real repreſentation. | 

« The moſt Reverend and Merciful the 
* Inquifitors. 

* His Grace the Duke of TR” 
NM niſi Cecropides. 

* The moſt Sacred the Fountains of Nicks 
names through the World. 

* Bellona—Halloo Let flip the Dogs 
4 War, '— 
and a thouſand more ſuch *. Surely 
** all this is the uncontroulable inſolence 
of men who think themſelves certain 
Hof their game. To thoſe who poſſeſs 
not only that ſagacity which enables 


cSee a long Lift in Gent. Mag. LXII, 8. 
© them 


: 8 
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e them to ſee pretty clearly into the 
& characters and views of human na- 
& ture, but have in their memory the 
© luminous hiſtory of Lord Clarendon, 
in which all the ſame intrigues, arts, 
8 miſrepreſentations, reaſonings, and 
6 very phraſes, were uſed, and by 
tc exactly ſimilar deſcriptions of men, 
c the proſpect is very alarming. I am 
* ſorry to ſee a great Miniſter, inſtead 
ve of exerting every fair means whereby 
all the wiſdom and rank and property 
© of the kingdom may be drawn to 
* rally round the conſtitution, a little 
too confident of his own powers, a 


little too jealous of the participation 
ce of his Herculean labours, and ga- 
ce thering round him a ſet of boys, of 


«© whom I remember the greater part 
6 but 
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ce but lately at college, of no abilities, 
ce and no luftre of deſcent, and many 
« of low, ſome even the loweſt, ex- 
te traction and connections, and with- 
© out even the qualification of pro- 
« perty. Under theſe circumſtances, 
© indeed, the diſobliged and lighted 
© orders of nobility and gentry have 
«* ſupported the common cauſe with 
© more vigour and unanimity than 
could have been expected. But the 
« ſeeds of diſcord and danger are 
“ ſurely laid; and, at ſome future 
© period, the effect, it is, alas! too 
e probable, will be moſt calamitouſly 
felt. It is already but too apparent 
* that he wants the ſupport of thoſe 
* co-operating talents, and that weight 
derived from integrity of character, 

| * and 
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* and a deep hold upon property, 
5e without which it is utterly impoſlible 
* for the moſt ſtupendous powers of 
«© mind to perform every thing; and 
2 ſtupendous undoubtedly are the 
* powers of mind of this great man, 
6 In no age but the preſent could folly 
„be ſo daring, ſo void of ſhame, as 
&« to profeſs a doubt of them. Yet 
© how much I grieve that another 
great man, with abilities, perhaps, 
not leſs wonderful, with more of 
« ſentiment, more milkyneſs of heart, 
© more of what is generally under- 
5 ſtood by the term of Genius, ſhould, 
* by a courſe of more than twenty 
« years ſpent, for the moſt, in party 
_ © oppoſition ; by an indiſcreet and in- 
e controulable impetuoſity of temper ; 
| 6 and 
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and the unceaſing intrigues, flatteries, 
« jrritations, and threats, of an able, 
active, unprincipled, diabolical, 
« body, upon whom he has been 
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{© larged and admirable intellects, en- 
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his future conduct, as to make good 
e and circumſpe&t men fearful of his 
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guidance, and incapable of relying 
« on his ſupport. Attractive, accom- 
= modating, candid, wiſe, as he cer- 
e tainly is, from an extended inter- 
* courſe with the diverfities of human 
< life, and with all the turns and wind- 
* ings of the human heart; his ſaga- 
*city; his ſkill to temper the paſſions, 
* and ſoothe and ſatisfy the prejudices 
« of mankind; had often been of 
d eminent 
2 
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© eminent advantage, where plans 
c formed upon abſtract reaſoning, and 
c abſtruſe, dry, unpliant ſpeculations, 
cc that are often the fartheſt removed 
« from that high wiſdom of which 
&« they would aſſume the name, have 
6 been dangerous and inefficient. 


Wherever I turn my eyes, the 
« proſpect is involved. in impene- 
e trable gloom and horror, Proſcrip- 
ce tion, Deſolation, Murder, Famine ! 
« O that my fate could be like that of 
« the incomparable Lord Falkland !” 


But theſe general reflections were not 
long ſuffered to engage his mind. More 
private concerns ſoon preſſed again on 
his head, his heart, and his temper. 


The demands upon him, between 
intereſt 
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intereſt and principal, were ſo much 
greater than the rental of his eſtate could 
ſatisfy, that he ſaw little proſpect even 
of the ſmalleſt competence of income 
for himſelf. Whither was he to fly ? 
What was he to do? Though yet very 
young, he was ſcarcely young enough, 
or, at leaſt, but ill-adapted, for the 
commencement of a profeſſion. And 
indeed there was but one profeſſion that 
was not entirely out of the queſtion. 
This was the army. But, with his 
birth, talents, acquirements, with all 
that laxity of perſon, manners, and ſen- 
timent, and all thoſe peculiarities inci- 
dent to genius, to begin from the loweſt 
ſtep of that long gradation, at his age, 
and ſerve as a ſubaltern among boys, 
and men promoted from the ranks; was- 

Vol. IL 3 by 
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by. far too unpleaſant to be endured ; 
and this at a period when new regula- 
tions (altogether wiſe, yet requiring 
ſome exceptions) prohibited promotion 
without ſome years of previous ſervice. 


There were modes by which he had 
reaſon to think his difficulties could at 
once be vanquiſhed, and his eſtates re- 
ſtored to their former power. But theſe 
remedies he abhorred. Miſs Pickman, 
never the object of his choice, was now 
become the averſion of his thoughts, 
by the impreſſion which Miſs St. Leger 
had made both on his fancy and his heart. 


Yet what hopes could he indulge from 
ſuch a paſſion ? Maſs St. Leger had no 


fortune ; himſelf, perhaps, was in a 
worſe 
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worſe ſituation than if he had nothing; 


for, he was anſwerable for an enormous 
debt, which it depended on the fluctu- 


ating circumſtances of the times, whe- 


ther that which was devolved upon him 


with it, would enable him to diſcharge. 


Sir James Pickman did not long ſuffer 
him to remain in London, without wait- 


ing upon him, and inviting him in ſo 


preſſing a manner to dinner at his houſe 


in Groſvenor- ſquare, that he could not 
evade it. The ſize of the houſe, the 
ſplendour of the furniture, and the 
number and gaudy liveries of the ſer- 
vants, were intended to make a deep 
impreſſion on his mind. A party was 
aſſembled, ſuch as Sir James's character 
enabled him to bring together. It was a 
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motley crew, and of motley manners, 
mixing, with ſome people of faſhion and 
poliſh, others of whom, though ex- 
ceedingly rich, the men had all the 
meanneſs of the loweſt counting-houſe; 
and the women, if old, literally the 
pronunciation, ſentiments, and air, of 
a cook-maid; while their daughters, born 
fince their proſperity had empowered 
them to pay for the accompliſhments of 
a boarding-ſchool, and therefore leſs il- 
literate, and much aſhamed of their pa- 
rents, were not leſs diſguſting by a more 
forward and confident, but different, 
kind of vulgarity. 


Here was Lord Strathcaron, a Scotch 
peer, of no fortune, who was content 


to ſubſiſt upon his rank by attending 
| invitations 
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invitations to the tables of low wealthy 
people, to whoſe vanity his titles ren- 
dered him acceptable. 


Here was alſo Sir Tirrell Calſhot, who 
having ſpent an ample eſtate in his 
youth, by a vain and empty diſſipation, 
and a fooliſh ambition to aſſociate with 


nobility, without having furni ſhed him- 


ſelf with any uſeful qualities, and any 


conſolations or amuſements for a more 
ſedate period of life, found himſelf de- 
ſerted in the ſeaſon of need by thoſe 
whom his profuſion had formerly enter- 
tained, and thought himſelf lucky, if his 
frivolous civilities, and other qualifica- 
tions of a battered beau, made him ſtill 
acceptable in lower, though not leſs 
plentiful, circles, where he could find 
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ears tickled with the names and anec- 


dotes of all thoſe titled friends of former 


days, whom, that he could remember 
without diſguſt and indignation, after 
that mean deſertion of him, of which 
he was content to ſuppreſs the mention, 
augured the moſt groveling and degraded 


ſpirit. 


Here was Sir Richard Jarr, with his 
lady. This perſon was a city knight and 
alderman; and well enough in his voca- 
tion. For, having very dull and mean 
abilities, juſt ſufficient to know the price 
of ſtocks, and balance an account, he 
had the judgement, or want of ſpirit, 
never to venture beyond his depth; and; 
being of a very ſordid temper, ſeemed, 
by the mere-operation of ſaving, to be 
| accumu- 
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accumulating a competent fortune, 
though his outſet was very poor, and he 
was of an houſe by no means rich. This 
is a character which, of all others, ſeems 
in itſelf the moſt ſecure from abſurdi- 
ties. But he had the chance to marry 
a moſt fantaſtical wife, who, though ſhe 
brought him a fortune of '{.10,000, 
which was his ſole or chief inducement 
for marrying her, and was of a diſpoſi- 
tion equally penurious with himſelf, yet 
had the whim and vanity to conſider 
herſelf as a woman of faſhion and ge- 
mus, to neither of which ſhe had the 
moſt diſtant pretenfions. She was the 
daughter of a gentleman, yet of a moſt 
private family ; but, taking a houſe not 
far diſtant from the court, ſhe had the 
tolly to puſh her little ugly perſon for- 
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ward at drawing-rooms at St. James's; 
and though it was impoſhble ſhe could 
receive any notice there, it gave her an 
opportunity afterwards of boaſting of it 
before. ſuch parts of the company ſhe 
kept as were not equally preſumptuous, 
and of cultivating the acquaintance of a 
few of the reſuſe of the numerous no- 
bility, Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh, who 
ſwarm in London, and whom ſhe af- 
terwards inveigled to her aſſemblies, 
where was always ſeen that ſtrange mix- 
ture, which ſeemed not unlike the 
groupes of a puppet-ſhew.—For Sir 
Richard was too wary to affront his city 
connections, and was therefore obliged 
both to ſend and receive invitations, 
of which his wife was much aſhamed; 


and, though ſhe appeared at Sir 
James 
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James Pickman's, diſcovered to a diſ- 
cerning eye many haughty toffes, and 
much ſuppreſſed indignation. By the 
tenor of her converſation, it would have 
ſeemed to a perſon ignorant of her birth, 
as if ſhe had been a daughter of ſome 
great houſe, ſome family whoſe name 
was ſurrounded with luſtre in our hiſto- 
ries, and had preſcriptively held an he- 


reditary pre-eminence in the ſtate, of - 


which the memory ought to give her 
conſequence that no marriage with a ci- 
tizen could overbalance; for, it is ſcarce 
to be beheved, that, proud and vain as 
ſhe was, and with an. uncommon predi- 
lection in favour of rank and faſhion, 
ſhe could ſuppoſe that in theſe days 
much honour was derived from a city 


knighthood, Yet in the country ſhe is 
D 5 ſaid 
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ſaid to give herſelf more airs than in 


London, amongſt the wives and daugh- 
ters of the country-gentlemen, to whom 
ſhe ſeems to think herſelf ſuperior for 


living more in the world, as ſhe calls it. 


Her diſplay of genius conſiſts in a pro- 


ſing, empty, vapid kind of ſentimental 
talking, or epiſtolary correſpondence, 
which I believe was never known to at- 


tend perſons of real abilities. 


Here was Sir John Tegge, with his 
lady, a country baronet and clergyman, 
whoſe father, with a very fiender for- 
tune, having inherited the title collate- 
rally from a notorious rebel of the laſt 


century, who, like many other rebels, 


was rewarded at the Reſtoration, and 


was afterwards famous for taking advan- 
tage 
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tage of the jealouſy of certain parlia- 
mentary privileges to retain an eſtate, 
from which an heroic and illuſtrious fa- 
mily had been unjuſtly ejected, of which 
however not one acre has deſcended to 
his repreſentatives.—This gentleman and 
his wife had accidentally viſited London 
on buſineſs, whither they very rarely 
came, and being acquainted with Sir 
James Pickman in conſequence of viſits 
to a relation who lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Sir James's houſe in the coun- 
try, had ſolicitouſly ſought out their few 
London friends (as their term was), and 
afforded Sir James an opportunity of 
adding another title to his party. Ir 
was not a little entertaining to ſee with 
what an air Sir John and my Lady en- 
tered the drawing- room, and their ſub- 
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ſequent chagrin at not obtaining that 
conſequence and attention which they 
thought their due. They expected that 
the title of an obſcure country Baronet, 


whoſe name was never heard in the 
world, would be a paſſport to notice in 


London, and dropped hints about rank, 
and the improper confuſion of: orders, 


in a manner which would have been ri- 
diculous in nobility ; and took place of 
Lady Jarr, with a complacence which 


raiſed even her riſibility, who was very 
much inclined to think whatever had a 
title © charming.” Sir John was a dull, 
narrow, covetous, ignorant, ſelfiſh, en- 


vious, man, who attempted to cover a 


very high degree of ill temper, pride, 
ambition, and other bad paſſions, under 


a diſguſting kind of occaſional cant, 


which 
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which he called religion. Lady Tegge, 
whatever ſhe might have been, if other- 
wiſe allied, ſeemed, from a pliability of 
nature, in the endeavour to accommo- 
date, to have adopted, and perhaps ex- 
ceeded all his faults and abſurdities. 
This couple afforded a good comedy 
to the company the greater part of the 


evening. 


Here was old Mrs. Puffhus, a woman 
of ſuch- aſtoniſhing and indeſcribable 
vulgarity, that, as ſhe entered the room, 
and made her uncouth curtſies, and ad- 
dreſſes to the circle, Fitz-Albini, by no 
means apt to be rude without provoca- 
tion, firſt ſtared with a wonder which he 
could not ſuppreſs, and then turning 
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62 ARTHUR PITZ-ALBINT. 


aſide his face, burſt out into a loud and 


incontroulable laugh. 


Here was Mr. Brock, a mean, illite- 
rate man, who had been formerly a bro- 
ker, and had now, by all the iniquitous 
arts of ſtock-jobbing, amaſſed conſider- 
able wealth. And with him came a 
coarſe wife, and two or three tall, toll. 
ing, inelegant daughters, bedaubed with 
feathers, and finery. 


To theſe were added three or four 
Members of Parliament, among whom 
there were a paper- maker, a broken apo- 
thecary, and a miller turned contractor, 
who all having been uſed many years to 
dabble as agents in the elections of their 


reſpective boroughs, at laſt contrived to 
bring 
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bring in themſelves upon the influence 
of other people's moneys which they had 
formerly ſpent in them. 


Fitz-Albini, dreſſed in the deepeſt 
ſable, with a countenance wan and me- 
lancholy, to which the ſhade of his 
brown hair, combed negligently from 
his forehead, gave an animating con- 
traſt, afforded a tall, graceful, and 
manly figure, which was neither loſt 
upon Miſs Pickman nor the reſt of the 


Women. 


The anger of Miſs Pickman at the 
laſt interview with him at Orleton, was 
in the moment forgot; and ſhe ſighed 
and languiſhed for the opportunity to 
convince him how little the report of his 
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64 ARTHUR PITZ-ALBINI. 


encumbered fortune affected her, and 
how much her love exceeded the conſi- 
derations of intereſt. And while Lady 
Jarr, who thought herſelf neither an ill 
judge of the perſons and manners of 


men, nor pretended to be a platonic in 
her feelings towards them, and Lady 


Tegge herſelf confeſſed, that if her 
& dear Sir John was out of the queſtion, 
*« the had not ſeen a young man a long 
« while ſhe ſhould have liked better ;” 
and Mrs. Puff hus exclaimed, that for 
her part ſhe thought him a vaſt pro- 
© per man; and if ſhe were young 
again, and her poor dear Mr. Puff- 
« hus himſelf to come a courting, ſhe 
ic was not ſure but ſhe might turn tail 
upon him, after ſeeing that there moſt 
* © handſomeſt young gentleman,” „ Miſs 

Pickman, 
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Pickman, though ſhe could not avoid 
ſmiling at theſe laſt expreſſions, felt her 
inclinations encouraged and fomented, 
But ſhe turned her fond eyes upon him 
in vain. Fitz-Albini, who had now ad- 
mitted into his heart one image, which 
he cheriſhed there with a tenderneſs ſo 
ſacred, that he abhorred the very 
thought of profaning it by attentions to 
any other, received her advances with 


a chilling kind of coldneſs and neglect. 


He rather preferred liſtening to the 
ridiculous converſations of the table, 
while Sir Tirrell Calſhot told his tales 
of the old ſet,” and their feats at 
clubs, and at maſquerades, thirty years 
ago; and Mrs. Puffhus, and Lady 
Tegge, and all the female tribe of 
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Brocks, drank in with greedy and aſto- 
niſhed ears all the long ſtring of titles 
which, with an eaſy volubility of tongue, 
he introduced into his anecdotes; and 
Lady Jarr, by her pertinent remarks and 
occaſional corrections, ſeemed anxious 
to prove herſelf no leſs ſkilled in his vo- 
cabulary of high-ſounding names than 
he was, till her impatience to tell ſome- 
thing of herſelf overcame her politeneſs, 
and put an end to his fluent harangue. 
< You was fpeaking, I think,” ſaid her 
Ladyſhip, ** of the King. That is a 
s ſubject I could: ſpeak upon for ever. 
Do you know, I quite love the King. 
« T am ſure I have reaſon to love him. 


“He is fo good to me, and takes ſo 


4% much notice of my children. There 
* 15. that rude boy of mine; his Majeſty 
x 1 66 Dad. 
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„ had ſeen him once or twice; and 
meeting him again the other day, he 
« had the condeſcenſion to notice him 
« © Ab, little Pickle,” ſays his Majeſty, 
ho] does your father do?' So we 
i call him little Pickle And was it not 
very good of his Majeſty ?'”—*< Ma- 
« dam,” faid ſomebody, diſguſted with 
her folly, it was certainly very witty 


„of his Majeſty.” —Por the truth was, 


that Sir Richard's father was an oilman, 
but her Ladyſhip's vanity had totally 
hardened her to the ſting of the jeſt. 


Sir John Tegge, who had fat uneaſy 
at a kind of nonſenſe, not perfectly 
agreeable to his paſſions, now took the 
opportunity of informing the company, 
that he was come up to town principally 
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68 ARTHUR FITZ-ALBINI. 


for the purpoſe of attending the levee; 
for, though perhaps he felt ſome re- 
luctance at this diſturbance of the 
© quiet life he led in the country, yet it 
« was a duty he owed to his rank, and 
* he would not ſhrink from it in theſe 
* levelling times.” —** What think you, 
% Lady Jarr?” he added, don't you 
* think I'm right, eh, my Lady, eh!“ 
— Oh, yes, to be ſure, Sir John!“ 
ſhe replied, with a calm contempt ; for, 
living as ſhe did conſtantly in the me- 
tropolis, and attending drawing-rooms 
frequently, inſtead of once a year, ihe 
thought herſelf vaſtly ſuperior to a 
country-baronet, Fitz-Albini, before 
whom Sir John thought he was diſplay- 
ing a great deal of importance, was all 

2 | this 
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this while ſtaring at him, as if in doubt 
whether he was drunk or mad. 


Miſs Pickman, who had ſeen enough 
of Fitz-Albini to be aware of the aſto- 
niſhment which poſſeſſed him, whiſ- 
pered him the name of the gentleman, 
with an expreſſion or two of ridicule, 
which led to a farther converſation. 
« He is indeed, Mr. Fitz-Albini,” ſaid 
ſhe, a moſt abſurd, vulgar, ignorant 
* man. But we are not often uſed to 
“ ſuch ſociety, as we meet ſometimes at 
6“ Orleton,” with a fignificant ſmile. 
© 'To preſerve the dignity of family, 
{© where fortune has not been equally 
kind with Nature; to feel it a pro- 
* tection from inſult or haughtineſs, 
*© while it never expoſes itſelf by im- 
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proper aſſumptions, is the lot of 
„ few.” —“ I own,” replied Fitz-Albi- 
ni, Sir John Tegge does not ſet off 
6 his Zonourable order in quite as agree- 
ce able or brilliant colours as we could 
c wiſh.“ “ J proteſt, Mr. Fitz-Albi- 
& ni,“ ſhe anſwered, you are quite 
e inſufferable. That cold ſarcaſtic 
© manner is not uſual to you.” —** Miſs 
«© Pickman cannot wonder,” he replied, 
if my ſpirits are depreſſed, or I am 
© leſs alive to the characters, or con- 
duct of others, while all my thoughts 
cc are called home to my own ſorrows; 
40 and uncertain of my future deſtiny, 
* within a month perhaps I may be em- 
„ barked in a line of life for which it 
« is probable that my former habits 
totally unfitted me, and, in the en- 
5 feebling 


2 7 
* 
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« feebling climate of the Weſtern In- 
«dies, I may ſoon fall, not gloriouſly 


« in the field of Honour, but by the 


&« ravages of a cruel fever!“ 


Theſe hints, which Fitz-Albini took 
the opportunity of throwing out, ſo 


alarmed and agitated Miſs Pickman, 


that ſhe could make no anſwer to him ; 
but betrayed a paleneſs and confuſion 
which did not eſcape the notice of many 
of the company, eſpecially of 'Lady 
Jarr, who had an high opinion of her 
own powers of finefle and contrivance, 
and therefore determined to embrace 
the carheſt occaſion of acting a part for 
Miſs Pickman, which ſhe believed to be 
dictated by friendſhip. 

As 
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As ſoon, therefore, as the party had 
aſſembled in the drawing-room, ſhe 
fought a moment to begin her negotia- 


tion. 


« Mr. Fitz-Albini,” ſhe cried, © you 

& are a very ſtrange man to ſhew your- 
« ſelf ſo inſenſible to the good fortune 
e that is thrown in your way. There is 
a lady dying for you; and yet you 
© ſeem as cold as an Anchorite. I 
would have you recolle& that ſuch a 
* fortune, ſuch a perſon, fuch accom- 
c pliſhments, are not often met with; 
* and I do not know another young 
© man who would not be elated at the 
5s flattery you have received. But you 
« draw yourſelf up ſo haughtily ; you 
„ receive every advance with ſuch a 
. 
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! 


& chilling reſerve, that I am at a loſs 
« to gueſs what wild viſions can have 
6 engroſſed yohr mind. Beſides, the 
«© world has conſidered you, how- 
ever miſtaken it may have been, 
already engaged to each other; and 
ce the injury of ſuch a report where 
{ jt is ill-founded cannot be unknown 
* to you.“ 


„Really,“ anſwered Fitz-Albini, in 
ſome haſte as well as confuſion, you 
« diſtreſs me very much by this un- 
te expected converſation, If there be 
ce ſuch reports, I am not aware that 
*© I have given cauſe for them and all 
“ can ſay is, that they will haſten 
*© ſome reſolutions as to the line of my 

Vor. II. E * future 
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« future life, which will ſoon put an 
end to them.” 


„What do you mean, Mr. Fitz- 
« Albini ?” replied Lady Jarr—** you 
e cannot be ſo mad with your pro- 
c ſpects as to go and get knocked on 
e the head in the Weſt Indies, or, 
hat is worſe, go and die of the 
<< Yellow Fever there, merely that you 
© may have the favage delight of break- 
« ing the heart of a woman, who is 
tc deeply in love with you. This would 
© be a prepoſterous piece of vanity, 
ce which is unworthy of you.” 


I intreat you, Madam,” ſaid he, 
to drop the ſubject. I cannot believe 
| cc you 
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1c you ſerious in ſuppoſing any body to 
ebe infected with a vanity ſo ridiculous 


as you deſcribe.” 


© 'To what motive then,” ſhe re- 
joined, am I to impute your very 
cc extraordinary behaviour? Am I to 


6 ſuppoſe you ſo perverſe as to deſpiſe 


an object becauſe it is within your 
« attainment? Am I to conſider your 
{© fancy filled with the childiſh notions 
« of romance, and your affections ſe- 
& duced by the ideal innocence of ſome 
cottage- beauty? Or, am I to think, 
e what is ſtill leſs worthy your under- 


« ſtanding, that the proud ſtreams of 


6 Fitz-Albint's blood are not to mix 
« with the obſcure, though rich, 
«© currents of plebeian veins ?—You 
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© may depend upon this, Mr. Fitz- 
« Albini, that the beſt blood is that 
ce which connects you moſt with the 
% world, whether by wealth, or con- 
c nections; and that that pedigree, 
* which has been long enough in 
& obſcurity to have loſt its hold upon 
e the riches or the faſhion of the day, 
« 1s mere nonſenſe. To have the ad- 
<« vantage of knowing the cuſtoms and 
«© manners of the living world; to have 
« an entre at court, and the Privilege 
<< of leaving a ticket of your name at 
e the doors of all that are diſtinguiſhed 
e by their rank or ſtyle of living; is 
that which * perſons of à certain 
44 ſtation' ought alone to look to in 
ic the connections they make. This, 
« Mr. Fitz-Albini, you will forgive 


n 
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me for ſaying, becauſe it reſults from 
«© an attentive obſervation of life; and, 
though nobody admires the ſplendid 
* talents you poſſeſs more than I do, 
« yet, as all brilliant parts are too apt 
* to. be led aſtray by romantic. views, 
« you muſt excuſe me for telling 
you, that you ſeem. ſometimes 
* to indulge in a few impracticable 
* notions, which experience will not 
ce ;uſtify.” . nr 


. 


Theſe notions, which none but an 
intellect totally ſunk in folly, | and a 
heart degraded by habitual meanneſs, 
could have uttered, Fitz-Albini did 
not think worth anſwering, He ſat 
filenf, and Lady Jarr believed that her 
eloquence had flaſhed conviction upon 

£ E 3 aim. 
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him. She went on: * The idea of 
% marrying from mere love, I dare ſay 
vou will agree with me, is perfectly 
*« puerite, The advantages of wealth 
«and Ahance, the evils of poverty 
& and obſcurity, are felt every day and 
every hour. Love is a mere creature 
of the brain, of ſhort duration, that 
„ evaporates with the viſions on which 
© jt was built. + The notion of taſte and 
« inclination is beneath a perſon of 
e ſenſe and knowledge of the world!“ 


„ There, Lady Jarr,” replied Fitz- 
Albini, „I cannot agree with you. I 
e admit that love is very often founded 
upon ideal excellences in the object 
« of our paſſion. But 1 aſſert that 
© our diſlikes ariſe from a greater 

&« certainty, 
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« certainty, and that no worldly ad- 
« yantages can overcome a diſcordance 
«of mind and manners, even where 
there is mutual virtue and forbear- 
« ance, neither of which are likely 
long' to laſt in ſuch an union. A 
« love-match; therefore, may not be 
«© happy: an interefted match, where 
te the parties are, by nature, ill- ſuited, 
« cannot be happy!“ 


« Well,” rephed Lady Jarr, ſur- 
prized at the ſharp manner in which 
he pronounced theſe words, and toſſing 
her head back with anger, pride, and 
diſappointment, I thought you had 
been a man of ſenſe; but I find you 
have lived too much in the country 


E4 among 
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« among your brother ſquires.— I have 


93 
f 


done!“ 

She roſe, and went to another part 
of the room. Fitz-Albini ſeized the 
earlieſt opportunity of departing, to 
reflect in private on the thouſand 
difficulties in which he was involved. 
The converſation of Lady Jarr had left 
many uneaſy ideas upon his mind, 
which he could not drive away. He 
could recollect no expreſſions, at any 
period, to Mifs Pickman from which 
ſhe had a right to fuppoſe him attached 
to her, or that his intentions of mar- 


riage were fixed upon her. 
; F . N | 
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CHAPTER Ill. 


DURING this eventful time, Mifs 
St. Leger had lived at Orlton over- 
whelmed with anxiety and melancholy. 
The report of the death of Fitz-Albini's 
father and mother reached her of courſe 
immediately: and ſhe heard the en- I 
cumbered ſtate, in which the fortune 
was left, related with numberleſs ex 
aggerations and falſehoods, which ſhe 
had no opportunity of detecting. The 
Aint hopes ſhe had ſometimes che- 

E 3 riſhed 
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riſhed in her boſom now vaniſhed, 


but did not carry away with them 
a tenderneſs of ſentiment towards 


Fitz-Albini which was increaſed by the 
new inhabitant that ſucceeded as its 
companion; and her affections, ſtrange 
as it may appear, grew more violent 
under the influence of deſpair. 


She found her underſtanding yield 
all its ſtrength to one omnipotent idea, 
and her frame overcome by a ſoft lan- 
guor, to which ſhe involuntarily ſur- 
rendered herſelf. . The deepeſt fighs 
were continually eſcapin g from her 
boſom, and ſhe fat for hours loſt in 
dreams, which made her totally inſen- 
ſible to the reality around her, 

Mrs, 
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Mrs. Bracey, to whom ſuch a 
frame of mind was incomprehenſible, 
could not imagine what had happened 
to her, and perpetually diſturbed the 
delicacy of her feelings by coarſe jokes 
and ſtill coarſer reproaches; to which 
the only reply ſhe made, when ſhe 
could not command herſelf, was her 
tears—tears, which would have ſoftened 
the malignity of any body but Mrs. 
Bracey. 


The. ſolitary walk to the village, 
through a Jane of which the banks 
began to be covered with primroſes, 
was her moſt frequent morning employ- 
ment. Here ſhe lingered with flow 


ſteps, and gave an uninterrupted in- 
dulgence to her ideas. She ſtooped 
E 6 +: 
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to gather the early flowers; and, when 
the day was genial, ſat down on the 
graſs, and, while her ſenſes were 
gratified with the tender notes of the 
few birds flitting around, that began 
to falvte the ſpring, and with the per- 
fumes of the primroſe and violet that 
were already opening on the ſunny 
ſpots, ſhe felt the moſt exquiſite gra- 
tification in her melancholy. 


Her perſon was well known to the 
peaſants and village- children; and her 
ſweet manners, fo oppoſite to the harſh 
and haughty addreſs of Mrs. Bracey, 
had made her an univerſal favourite, ſo 
that ſhe never met with any rude or 
impertinent diſturbance. Her very 
beauty drew a reverential fort of ci- 
vility; 
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vility; and the neighbours paid her a 
moſt diſtant and flattering admiration. 


But this mode of ſpending her time, 
this indulgence in a kind of fairy-land, 
did but increaſe the diſeaſe of her heart. 
She perceived the fortitude of her mind 
every day to leſſen, and a tenderneſs 
take poſſeſſion of her whole frame, 
which rendered her little capable of 
ſtruggling with the harſh manners of 
the houſe in which ſhe lived. The 
rough attacks, therefore, and cruel jeſts, 
to which ſhe was expoſed, totally de- 
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tinge of her ideas. The form of Fitz- 
Albini not only haunted her dreams, 
but was never abſent from her ſolitary 
hours. Petrarch became her favourite 
author : ſhe ſtudied many of his tender 
fonnets with enthuſiaſtic fondneſs; and 
his wild imagery ingrafted itſelf with 
all her thoughts. 


Mrs. Bracey, dull as ſhe was, could 
not avoid perceiving an alteration in 
her countenance and her ſpirits. But 
ſhe had yet no diſtinct ſuſpicion of the 
cauſe. However, ſhe could not but 
have obſerved that Fitz-Albini was a 
favourite; and therefore, delighting to 
mortify, ſhe every day entertained her 
with ſome fiction or other regarding his 
marriage, his miſconduct, his ſchemes 


of 
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of going abroad, or his ruin. Some- 
times ſhe would ſtart from her chair, 
haſten to the window, and pretend to 
ſee him riding up to the door; and 
ſometimes ſhe would burſt into the 
room, with a report that ſhe had in- 
vented, that he had ſhot himſelf, All 
theſe diabolical arts kept Miſs St. Le- 
ger's mind in a perpetual ſucceſſion of 
perturbations, and added to the flame 
which was conſuming all her worldly 


Peace, 


The concealment, which, to fuch 
a companion, her delicacy rendered 
doubly neceſſary, made the paſſion prey 
inwardly upon her heart with increaſed 


force, Her damaſk cheek loſt its co- 
lour, 
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lour, and a pale fickly languor reigned 
over all her countenance. 


Mr. Le Strange, a relation of Mr. 
Bracey, ' but lately returned from his 
travels in Italy, came at this time to 
ſpend a month or two at Orlton. He 
was a young man of excellent character, 


honourable deſcent, and large fortune. 
His perſon was good, his manners po- 
liſhed, and his diſpoſition calm, bene- 
volent, and gentle. But he was diffi- 
dent, rather flow, and ſomewhat in- 
dolent. He did not therefore inſtantly 
ſhrink from the forward behaviour of 
| Mrs. Bracey with that horror which 
might have been expected; and the 
cold timid wnreſerved looks of Miſs. 

St. 
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St. Leger ſeemed to excite none of that 


intereſt which her beauty might reaſon- 
ably have commanded from him, 


Singular as it may ſeem, this very 


circumſtance threw them often together, 
Their mutual indifference, which made 
them careleſs of each other's good opi- 
nion, made them neither ſeek nor avoid 
each other; ſo that in their morning 
rambles, in which they frequently met, 
they often became companions. 


But it was impoſſible for a man like 
Mr. Le Strange to be long in the com- 
pany of ſuch a woman as Miſs St. 
Leger without perceiving ſome of her 


extraordinary attractions. Her elegant 


taſte, her elevated ſentiments, would 
* ſome- 
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to diſcover itſelf. He walked with Miſs 
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ſometimes break out, notwithſtanding 


her melancholy and her reſerve; and 


he thought he perceived about her a 
ſuperiority to thoſe ſhowy vanities, by 
which ſo very much the greater part of 
the ſex are ſeduced. A taſte for retire- 


ment and domeſtic pleaſures was what 


he ſo little expected to find in a wife, 
that he had almoſt given up the hope 
of marriage. But, in Maſs St. Leger, 


he fancied he traced ſuch a genuine 


love of the pleaſures of the country, 
ſuch an unaffected indifference to pomp 
and parade, that ſhe began to excite 
a great deal of his attention, and to fill 
a great deal of his thoughts. Yet, 
with a cautious diſpoſition and reſerved 
manners, he did not ſuffer this at all 


St. 
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St. Leger, fat with her, and talked with 
her, with the ſame calm eaſe as he had 
done before. 


Yet it is dangerous to play with the 
darts of Cupid. A flight wound was 
now made in his heart, which ſeemed 
to be ſure in its progreſs, in proportion 


as it was ſlow. He began to feel un- 


_ eaſy if he miſſed her in the accuſtomed 
walk; he found his nights haunted by 
her image, and was impatient at the 
ſlowneſs of time till the hour of breakfaſt 


brought him again into her company. 


Engroſſed by one image, Miſs St. 
Leger perceived not the alteration in 
Mr. Le Strange's manner and attentions. 


A quiet unimpreſſive ſtyle of converſa- 
| tion, 
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tion, and feeble, though juſt, fenti- 
ments, intereſted her ſo little, that Mr. 
Le Strange, when preſent, (much leſs 
when abſent,) excited ſcarce any of her 
obſervation. Meanwhile he drank in 
poiſon with his eyes and ears. He 
gazed upon her languid but beautiful 
countenance: he heard the occaſional 
burſts of an elevated mind. With 
trembling and humble adoration he 
continued to attend her walks, and 
hear, without obſervation, the deep 
ſighs that ſeemed frequently to riſe 
from the bottom of her heart. 


Miſs St. Leger,” ſaid he, one day, 
to Mrs. Bracey, with an aukward heſi- 
tation, ** ſeems an amiable girl. What 
4 i. her * I have been ſo long 

| 4 abroad 
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« abroad that I am aſhamed to confeſs 
* do not recollect her family, though 
« I am aware ſhe is a relation of Mr, 
6 Bracey's mother; and I, you know, 
cam related to him on his father's fide. 
% Whoever ſhe is, I have ſeldom ſeen 


any one ſo handſome and ſo ſenfible.” 


Really, Mr. Le Strange,” replied 
Mrs. Bracey, ** theſe are warm ex- 
e preſſions for you. I believe you are 
jn love, though you are the laſt man 
« ] ſhould have expected to be caught. 
“However, the girl is a good girl, but 
rather poor.“ | 

1 WEL 52 

« Poor ! Madam,” he anſwered, with 
more quickneſs than was uſual to him, 
e ſurely that is no defect ip her.“ 
80 « Oh 
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«© Oh no: not at all, Mr. Le 
& Strange, if you don't think ſo; that 
« is your affair: and, as for blood, 
© ſhe has a great deal of the high 
«© blood in her that you pedigree- 
© mongers are ſo fond of. I don't 
% know how many kings and poor lords 
are counted among her anceſtors ; 
though their ghoſts have not been fo 
good as to pay for her dancing and 
* drawing-maſters, and had left the 
* poor thing deſtitute, if it had not 
been for Mr. Bracey and me!“ 


« But, ſeriouſly, Mrs, Bracey, 
cried he, ** do tell me her hiſtory.” 


„ Seriouſly then, Mr. Le Strange, 


ſhe anſwered, ** Miſs St, Leger is one 
| « of, 
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of, what you call, your high-born, 
that is, poor ſort of a good ort of a 
« deſtitute kind of a girl! Her father 
«© had a tolerable fortune, which he 
« ſpent; and her mother, one of the 
ce poor proud couſins of a poor proud 
duke, pined, and broke her heart, 
© and there was an end of her. But, 
« if you want to know the particulars 
of theſe things, I muſt refer you to 
« Mr. Bracey; for I never trouble my 
head with ſuch ſtuff, for my part, 
a: i 


At that moment entered Mr. Jackſon, 

a couſin and familiar of Mrs. Bracey, 
who had lately returned from the Eaſt- 
Indies, or ſome of the factories, with 
the reputation of a conſiderable fortune. 
5 | He 
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He was a dull, rude, ignorant, crafty, 
jealousg#ſuſpicious, man, with a pride 
which exceeded all his other paſſions, 
except his avarice, and not an idea of 
any other pre-eminence but that of 
wealth, Having lived all his life in 
counting-houſes, he knew nothing of 
the world ; and his ignorance made him 
ſuſpicious of every body, ſo that he 
always ſat in company, not very well 
known to him, with a leering look, 
which thoſe who were acquainted with 
his temper often ſaw redden, and then 
grow pale again, as he took offence at 
the converſation that was going forward, 
though he had not the | boldneſs to 
diſſent to what he diſapproved. But, 
ſuch was the malignity of his nature, 
that he never expreſſed pleaſure except 


4 at 
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at the abuſe of other people ben he 
could not ſuppreſs his exultation, but 
Grinn'd horribly a ghaſtly ſmile: 

and ſo univerſal was his hatred, that 
there did not exiſt a human being, in 
whoſe degradation he did not 4d-light. 
The ſlighteſt praiſe of another ſeemed 
poiſon to his heart. In ſhort, he was 
one of the moſt ſhocking inſtances of 
our fallen and depraved nature, and the- 
power of Satan, which I ever knew. I 
have ſeen men ſtained by occaſional 
crimes, perhaps of a frightful nature, 
in whom the heart would ſometimes 
melt, and there would be temporary 
radiations of goodneſs; but in him all 
was dark, ſavage, unrelenting, and ful] 


of anger, 


Vor, II. 
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” 6 MrgPracey and he, when they met, 
always joined againſt what they called 
the family- cabal, and offenſive old- 
faſhioned prejudices of Mr. Bracey and 
his relations. As he entered tlie room, 
therefore, overhearing ſomething of the 
turn of Mrs. Bracey's converſation, he 
inſtantly aſked what ſhe was talking 
about, and then burſt into an abuſe of 
Miſs St. Leger, and a ridicule of Mr. 
Bracey, for ever filling the fooliſh 
© girl's head with any ideas about her 


empty pedigree.” 


There, there is that coxcomb, that 

& Mr. Fitz-Albini, I think they call 
him,” continued he: I never met 
.< with ſuch a fooliſh puppy in my life, 
ws never, talking his ſtuff about Jus 
e phoſtly 
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ec ghoſtly old houſe, and "— tor 
part with it becauſe his fat 


rs have 
« lived there; and then giving himſelf 
« airs, and pouting, and looking big, 
and uttering his opinion before better 
«© men—why, he is not worth a farthing, 
tell you—his eſtates are all mort- 
e paged for more than they are worth, 
* Go upon Change, can you find him 
there? Look into the Bank-books, 
can you find his name there? Then 
* how ſhould he know any thing ? 
* What right has he to talk,—a fooliſh, _ 
„ignorant, hateful, fellow!“ 


I never ſaw ſuch triumph in any 
body's countenance as appeared in Mrs. 
Bracey's, while this was uttering. She 
laughed, and looked up, and looked 
down again, and then was ſo inwardly 


F 2 con- 
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NN, that it ſeemed as if ſhe 
would have dropped off her chair, and, 
when it was finiſhed, ſhe cried, in a 
{ſhrill voice, “ Very true, Mr. Jackſon, 
very true! But there is this gentle- 
„ man here, and my clever huſband, 


* won't quite agree with you!“ 


“The devil they won't,” cried Mr. 
Jackſon, reddening, and picking his 
nails. I beg the gentleman's pardon : 
© but I would not give him my new 
coach for all he is worth, after paying 
his juſt debts and, what become of 
« his airs then? What are his fine 
« anceſtors then for? Will they help 
& him to a ſlice in the new loan? Will 
«© they buy him a few cool thouſands in 
ee the three per cents, when they are 

| ce below 
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below fifty ? Will they give 6 a vote 
«in the India-houſe? Wiley en- 


able him to make a buſtle among the 
„% new-ſhipping and old-ſhipping in- 
ce tereſts? If not, where 's his ſenſe? 
« Where 's his conſequence? What 
„right has he to open his mouth? J 
© have heard he writes verſes. I ſup- 
* poſe he will not bring that as a proof 
of his underſtanding; for, we may 
always have enough of them ſort of 
« things of the bellman !” 


Mr. Le Strange heard all this diſ- 
graceful efferveſcence of venomous vul- 
garity with an aſtoniſhment that almoſt 
made him doubt his own ears, and 
with a dignified contempt turned from 


him without a reply, and walked out of 
F z _ 
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the roogg, This gratified Mrs. Bracey, 
whoſe , induced her to think 
the victory was with herſelf and Mr. 
Jackſon, with whom ſhe continued to 
gratify her ſpleen in ſimilar converſa- 


tions for another hour. 


Mr. Le Strange took the earlieſt op- 
portunity to enquire the hiſtory of Mit; 
St. Leger from Mr. Bracey, of whoſe 
account the following is the reſult, 


Miſs St. Leger's father was deſcended 
from one of the moſt antient families in 
the kingdom, one of thoſe very few 
who can be proved to have come from 
Normandy with the Conqueror. For 
nothing can be more abſurd and void 


of evidence than almoſt every preten- 
ſion 
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ſion to this degree of antiquity. For 
very few ſurnames exiſted 1 long 
ago, as Domeſday- book demonſtrably 
proves; and a catalogue of the great 
landholders in the time of Henry II. 
called The Black Book of the Exchequer, 
ſhews how very few of the modern 
names were known even then. The 
Roll of Battle-Abbey, to which vulgar 
people and half-learned antiquaries are 
continually referring, 1s well known to 
judicious critics, to be a vile and ig- 
norant forgery of after-times, whereby 
the crafty monks flattered their bene- 
factors. Yet the name of St. Leger in 
cotemporary hiſtorians in Normandy, 
as well as England, puts the matter 
beyond all queſtion, Mr. St. Leger 
inherited the mighty relics of a vaſt 

F 4 feudal 
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feudal eſtate, encumbered with a variety 
of char and law-ſuits, which a life of 
prudence, exertion, and knowledge of 
buſineſs, might have extricated from all 
its fetters. But his volatile temper was 
ill- calculated to manage a large rental, 
which gave him the appearance of a 
noble income, without really affording 
him any thing to ſpend. He ſhrunk 
from the Herculean labour, became a 
prey to the raſcally impoſitions of at- 
torneys and agents, and, in the fever 
of anxiety and diſappointment, fell into 
a conſumption, which, however, did 
not cloſe his ſorrows before it became 
neceſſary to endure the aggravation of 
parting with all his eſtates during the 
dreadful diſtreſs of the American war 
after which he lingered but a few 


months, 
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months, leaving a deſtitute widow and 
orphan-daughter, of whom Kief ſoon 
brought the former to her grave, while 
the latter, yet too young to know her 
misfortunes, was ſtill ſurviving to la- 
ment her cruel deſtiny. Her mother 
was ſprung from a moſt noble houſe, 
which united in its veins not only all 
the blood of the old nobility, but re- 
peated alliances with the royal houſes of 
Plantagenet and Tudor. Nor were her 
perſonal qualities leſs remarkable than 
her deſcent was illuſtrious. She was 
beautiful, accompliſhed, and, in the 
bigheſt degree, amiable and virtuous, 
Yet all theſe could neither fave the 
eſtates from falling a prey to the harpies 
of extortion and fraud; from Eaſtern 
murderers ; contractors ; uſurers ; and 

F 5 the 
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the watchful tribe of bargain-hunters, 
who drif the blood of ſorrow and ne- 
ceſſity; nor would they ſave the broken- 
hearted ſufferer from the ignominy and 
neglect that attend thoſe on whom po- 
verty has put her repreſſive mark. 
Miſs St. Leger's grandfather had fol- 
lowed the fortunes of James II. and her 
great-grandfather had fallen with Lord 
Falkland and other noble heroes at the 
battle of Newbury, in the time of 
Charles I. leaving his eſtates encum- 
bered in the ſervice of his royal maſter 
with the firſt of thoſe large debts, 
from which they had never entirely 


recovered. 


Mr. Le Strange's prejudices in favour 


of Miſs St. Leger were not leſſened by 
5 this 
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this affecting narrative. T he next 
morning he ſolicitouſly ſought to ac- 
company her in her walk. 


« Who is Mr. Jackſon” ſaid he to 
her, whom I yeſterday ſaw here with 


Mrs. Bracey ?” 


{© I know but little of him,” ſaid ſhe; 
but he is one of thoſe upſtart, purſe- 
© proud, inſolent, wretches, who will 
* be the ruin of this country. I can- 
„ not think how Mrs. Bracey can be 
* ſo fond of him!“ 


That is not ſo great a wonder to 
* me,” replied he. Birds of a fea- 
* ther'—*©* you know, Miſs St. Leger, 
to make uſe of a vulgar proverb! 

F 6 *« But 
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© But where could ſuch a creature 
« fpring from? How faſt the rage for 
** equality is coming on, when any 
fortune can obtain an introduction 
ein poliſhed company for ſuch an 


£© animal!“ 


He is beneath your contempt, Mr. 


Le Strange,” ſhe anſwered calmly. 


] ſometimes feel that fuch a man 
* 1s, as you obſerve,” cried he, to 
© be treated with fitent ſcorn; but, 
© when I confider the increaſing in- 
«« fluence that is given to wealth, how- 
« ever acquired, the rapidity with 
« which property is transferred from 
« the antient poſſeſſors to the worſt of 

% mankind, and the impoſſibility, ac- 
: c cording 
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& cording to the preſent financial ſyf- 
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ſuch fortunes could be ſtationary, the 
{© Joſs of their power, by the overſha- 
* dowing heaps of wealth accumulated 
* by ſtock-jobbers, loan-contractors, 
army and navy-contractors, and Eaſt- 
5 Indians— when I conſider all this, 
4 fear that filent ſcorn will not pro- 
* tet us from the incalculable evils, 
* of which the manners of ſuch men 
are the prognoſtications—evuls, which 
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© are the certain forerunners either of 
66 deſpotiſm, or anarchy !” 


Lou treat the matter very ſeriouſly 
e indeed, Mr. Le Strange!“ anſwered 


the. 


Alas]! Miſs Leger,” he replied, 
you have reaſon, unleſs I am miſin- 
& formed, to feel it even more ſeriouſly 
&* than I do. But I could not bear to 
* hear that fellow Jackſon abuſe a gen- 
© tleman whofe very name prejudiced 
% me in his favour, when the only 
& ground which I could underſtand of + 
& his abuſe was, that he had dared to 
5 fpeak his opinion when he was not as 
* rich as himſelf. But it is always ſo 
with theſe ſcoundrels : they talk about 

freedom 
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6 freedom and equality, when they are 


« themſelves the proudeſt and moſt de- 
* ſpotic wretches that ever — 


6 the earth!“ 


“What was the gentleman's name, 
© Mr. Le Strange?“ ſhe cried. 


© Fitz-Albini !” he anſwered. 


Miſs St. Leger turned very pale, and 
walked on without uttering a word, and 
had got a few paces before him without 
knowing what ſhe was about, 

For Heaven's ſake !” he exclaimed, 
© what is the matter, Miſs St. Leger? 
“ You are running on, as if you was 
" * there is nothing behind 


« you! 
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* you! But do you know this Mr. 
“ Fitz-Albini ?” | 


« A little, Sir,” ſhe anfwered, with a 
_ faint heſitation, 


Is he related to you?“ 
2 No, Sir.“ 
Where does he live?“ 
At Dallington, Sir.” 
Is he a good kind of man:?“ 
I believe ſo, Sir.” 


* 


Is he married?“ 7 
* 1 — 
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1 be—be—heve not, Sir, in 
a tremulous voice which was ſcarce able 


to articulate the words. 


Upon my word, Mats St. Leger, 
continued he, 1n a voice almoſt as agi- 
ted as her own, ** this muſt be ſome 
very intereſting gentleman, to whoſe: 
name you pay the compliment of 


© ſuch evident emotion.” 


She was ſilent, and haſtened forward 
to hide a tear, which ſhe could not 
ſuppreſs, and which, as it did not eſcape 
the awakened attention of Mr. Le 
Strange, pointed a dagger at his heart. 


Both returned to the houſe agitated 
and unhappy, without exchanging ano- 
ther 
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ther word. Miſs St. Leger flew up into 
her room, and diſcharged the fulneſs of 
her boſom in tears. Le Strange, feeling 
the pangs of a reſtleſs demon in his 
breaſt, which had never entered there 
before, found himſelf incapable of ſit- 
ting ftill, but again ſallied into the park, 
and walked, now quick, now flow, 
ſcarcely knowing whither he was hurry- 
ing, till the dark coming on warned 
him of the hour, and by the time he 
got back to Orlton the dinner was over, 
and the houſe in ſome wonder and un- 
eafineſs what could have become of 
him. 
« 

He entered the room in evident agi- 
tation and embarraſſment ; while Mifs 
St. Leger perceiving ſhe had affronted 

| him, 
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him, yet not knowing why, made every 
gentle and winning effort to appeaſe 
his anger, which ſoon yielded to her 


{oft ſeductive attentions. 


Yet theſe attentions but added new 
poiſon to his heart, When he retired 
at night, the conflict of his paſſions was 
great; his tenderneſs was increaſed 
but the uneaſy pangs of a recurring 
jealouſy were not removed. The name of 
Fitz-Albini croſſed his mind frequently, 
like a flaſh of lightning. And he wiſh- 
ed, yet was afraid, to enquire of Mr, 


or Mrs. Bracey concerning him. 


But Mrs. Bracey herſelf began now 
to perceive Mr. Le Strange's growing 
attentions to Miſs St. Leger; and it ill- 
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ſuited the envy and malignity of her 
heart to fee her protege married to a 
man of ſuch indiſputable fortune as 
well as family. This, together with the 
delight ſhe had in carrying on all plots, 
and thwarting all ſchemes, and the 
pleaſure ſhe always received from the 
preſence of Fitz-Albini, of whoſe perſon 
ſhe always had an high admiration, in- 
duced her to ſend a preſſing letter to 


Diallington, and draw if poſſible its me- 


lancholy inhabitant into another viſit at 
Orlton. This plan acquired an addi- 
tional zeſt, from reflecting on the pain 
and alarm it would cauſe to the Pick- 
man family, whom ſhe herſelf could 
find ſome anonymous means of inform- 
ing of it. 

| CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IV. 


f 


MRS. BRACEY'S letter found Fitz- 
Albini returned, as ſhe hoped, to the. 
country. Here he had lived foi more 
than a month without converſing with a 
ſingle individual. The variety of feel- 
ings, the variety of diſtractions that 
preſſed upon his heart and head, had 
almoſt overpowered his reaſon, Ano- 
nymous accuſations of him for a perfi- 
dious deſertion of Miſs Pickman after 
ſeducing her affections; anonymous 

letters 
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letters of tenderneſs pretending to be 
written by her friends, and inviting him 
to embrace the prize which fortune had 
thrown in his way ; continually arrived, 


to add to his perplexities. 


Rumours were induſtriouſly circu- 
lated, that his eſtates were all on ſale; 
and he actually ſaw prying land-jobbers, 


and purſe-proud cut-throats from the 
| Eaſt-Indies, as he purſued his walks, 


often traverſing his land, and examin- 
ing from a diſtance his manſion, 


It required more fortitude than he 
often poſſeſſed, to inveſtigate .with a 
ſcrutinizing nicety the ſtate of his at- 
fairs. He was too well acquainted with 
public matters, and the ſchemes of nati- 

onal 


3 
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onal finance, to be ignorant how very 


unpropitious for the peculiar ſtate of his 
own fortune the preſent period was. 
He owned the outlines of a large eſ- 
tate, very ſtrongly endeared to him by 
the poſſeſſion of a long line of an- 
ceſtors. And it was very clear that, at 
any other period than the preſent, there 
muſt have remained an ample ſurplus 
above all its incumbrances. If he could 


retain the eſtates therefore, conomy 


and ſelf-denial would ſoon put an end 
to all his difficulties. But this required 
credit and confidence ;—not a credit 
and confidence, by which any one 
would be deceived, or run hazards, but 
ſuch as would be for the mutual benefit 
of all parties. The immenſe and un- 
Proportional burdens which the opera- 

tion 
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tion of certain new taxes * impoſed 
upon ſuch a fortune not according to 
its real, but its nominal ability; the rui- 
nous ſums which he was called on to 
pay for the unproductive remnants of 
antient hoſpitality and grandeur, or the 
alternative of an appeal, which would 
at once (however improperly) annihilate 
that credit and confidence, which had 
been ſtated to be ſo abſolutely neceſſary 
for giving him time to emerge from the 
loads that oppreſſed him brought be- 
fore him proſpects ſo gloomy, that he 
had ſeldom the reſolution to contem- 


plate them ſteadily. 


If he felt moſt deeply for himſelf un- 
der theſe circumſtances, he yet was not 


* Written March 26, 1798. 
ſo 
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ſo confined as to be exempt from the 
moſt ſevere anxiety as to the conſtitu- 
tional conſequences of this ſyſtem. He 
objected to income as a ſubject of taxa- 
tion, becauſe the evidences of it muſt be 
(or at leaſt the evidences adopted were 
not only highly fallacious, but alarm- 
ingly oppreſſive to the moſt uſeful and 
already moſt-endangered ranks of our 
mixed (and 'once well-poiſed) govern- 
ment. Our conſtitution ſtands on a 
nice equipoiſe, ſays Burke, * with 
ſteep precipices, and deep waters upon 
all fides of it, In removing it from a 
dangerous leaning towards one ſide, 
there may be a riſque of overſetting 
it on the other. Every project of a 
% material change in a government ſo 
© complicated as ours, combined at the 

Vor. II. G „ ſame 
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© fame time with circumſtances ſtil] 
cc more complicated, is a matter full 
© of difficulties, in which a conſide- 
rate man will not be too ready to 
decide; aprudent man too ready to un- 
5 dertake; or an honeſt man too ready 
* to promiſe. They do not reſpect the 
public, nor themſelves, who engage 
for more than they are ſure they 
„ ought to attempt, or that they are 


6 able to perform *.“ 


While under the preſſure of melan- 
choly at ſuch a train of ideas, he one 
day wrote the following haſty lines. 


* Thoughts on the preſent Diſcontents, p. 99. 
3d edit. 1770, 8vo. 


Lines 
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Lines by A. F. on the Ties. 


BLACK ſcowls the ſky; deſcends the driz- 
zling rain; 

In mournful tones the hollow winds complain; 

And over every ſcene her ſable wings 

The ſombre goddeſs Melancholy flings. 

My boſom catches the contagious woc; 

And ſadneſs only from my lips will flow, 

Where are my youthful dreams, my joyous days, 

My name with honours crown'd, my head with 
bays ? 

Fled, like all vifions !—Vanih'd is the yeil; 

And what a groupe behind of ſpectres pale, 

Grim-viſag'd ſhapes, and grinning forms, ap- 
pear! | 

See broken-hearted Grief, and trembling Fear; 

And wan Neglect, and ſhivering Want, and Scorn, 

And black-brow'd, blood-ſtain'd Malice ; Shame 
forlorn ; 
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And iron-fang'd Extortion; and mad Strife; 
Hold the ſole {way o'er every path of life! 
O whither ſhall I bend my aching eyes! 
Where ſhall I find leſs frightful proſpects riſe! 
From ſcenes of private ſorrow let me turn, 
The comforts of the public weal to learn ! 
There bankrupt nations; bleeding monarchs 
there ; | 
And famine end the people murders ſpare— 
Cities laid low there civil diſcord ſcourge, 
And Ruin o'er the whole her plougſhare urge, 
Affrighted I behold !—and ſhake with awe, 
As the dire dæmons near and nearer draw !— 
My Country, O my Country ! that, ſublime, 
Haſt borne thy head above the waves of time, 
Which, as they beat againſt thy mighty ſhores, 
New bulwarks brought, in wiſdom's added 
ſtores ! 
At length thy fate approaches : omens croak, 
And hollow ſounds portend the coming ftroke ; 
Trembles the ground; and hideous birds of prey 


Croſs us by fits, and ſhrieks of joy betray !— 
—Chicts 
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* 


Chiefs in command, who would outſtand the 
| ſtorm, 

And call new props, and new defences form, 

Beware, ye thoughtleſs, how ye draw your aid 

From quarters, which, if weak and open laid, 

New breaches to the furious blaſt will ſhew, 

Tin unſuſpected comes deſtruction's blow. | 

Props of the ſtate, your antient gentry gone, 

By whom, in caſy cords of union drawn, 

A virtuous uſeful peaſantry, content, 

Their toils induſtrious to the public lent ; 

From whom, the mind enlarg'd, the lofty ſoul, 

By birth and ſtudy freed from baſe controul 

Of griping avarice, and ſelfiſh gain, 

Riſes, a ſenate's glory to maintain, 

What ſhall the loſs ſupply ?—From yonder ſeas, 

Mark the gay veſſel drive before the breeze 

See on the ſhore the gorgeous Nabob land ; 

The wealthy cargo blackens all the ſtrand ;— 

Oh mark! the fallow wretch, tho' dreſs'd ſo gay, 

Leaves prints of blood he cannot waſh away ! 

He comes to feed our wants, our lands to buy; 


Of making laws the labor to ſupply ; 
| "Wy Gold 
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Gold palaces to build, and wide to throw 

The doors of feaſt, and revelry, and ſhow ; 

The narrow bounds of neighbourhood deftroy, 
And thro' a county ſpread the general joy! 
Nor yet contented : leſt profuſion pour 

ITI oo deeply from th' incalculable ſtore, 

Platus he re-invokes ; and now to kings 

His loans of millions the ſharp uſurer brings, 
Till what exhauſted India's ſhrieking plain 
With rapine, famine, and with blood to gain, 
Seem like light baubles, which his ſcorn excite, 
To think they &'er could fill his appetite !— _ 
Then wakes the lute of Merriment again, 

And breathes Seduction o'er the liſtening plain; 
Then healthy Competence, and Labor ſtrong, 
Lords of themſelves no more, admire the ſong ; 
And village-beauty, for the charms of dreſs, 
Yields to the ſwarthy wretch a loath'd careſs. 
The echoing hall, which pendant honours grace, 
For many an age the trophies of the chace, 
And prouder ill, the mighty ſpoils of war, 


Won in old days with many a glorious ſcar, 
Deſpis'd, 
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Deſpis'd, deſerted, and the homely board 

Which once could hoſpitable joys afford, 

Scorn'd, till the generous heart, to fame a prey, 

Opes all its veins, and breathes its life away— 

The echoing hall, in many a fragment rude 

Wide o'er the weed-grown dreary. vill is ſtrew'd; 

Aud fields, that nurs'd heroic chiefs, and fed 

Full many a hardy ſoldier, whom they led, 

No more at induſtry's or honor's call, 

Liſeleſs to the all-graſping mgnſter fall: 

And, proud, the new-ſprung lord in bloated 
power 

Oe'r a whole county bids his palace tower, 

While as its glittering heights aſſail the ſky, 

Thro' the wide tracks, beneath its ken that lie, 

Nought but the vile hut of the lonely hind, 

Rude and half-cloath'd, the ſearching eye can 
find. 

At length the bubble burſts: th' atrial pile, 

Built on the baſis of extorted toil; 

Of trade, where after all the peril o'er, 


Another comes, and ſeizes half the ſtore, 
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| Sinks,—and the ti ght-drawn cord of union broke, 


Kingdoms ruth headlong at a ſingle ſtroke! 


But the powers of his fancy were 
weakened by his conſtant uneaſineſs; 
and no ſubject could take ſuch poſſeſ- 
ſion of his mind as long to keep him 


from his own ſorrows. 


The ingratitude of ſome, and the 
meanneſs of others of his acquaintance, 


who, formerly having paid him a fulſome 


attention, now that he was ſuppoſed to 


be poor or out of repute in the world, 


ſhunned him at a moment he was diſ- 


playing more amiable qualities both of 


the head and heart, more real greatnefs 
of 
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of ſoul than he could have had an op- 


portunity of diſcovering before, affected 
him but little. They did not eſcape 
his obſervation ; but they excited his 


ſcorn. 


The image of Miſs St. Leger ar- 
rayed itfelf 1n greater brilliance as the 
chaos of his mind increaſed; and, like 
the radiance. of the ſun that ſets amid 
ſurrounding clouds, gained a double 
force from the contraſt. But a union 
with her, and a preſervation of. thoſe 
eſtates which his own affection for 
them made him anxious to keep, and 
the dying requeſt of his father, made it 


his duty to uſe every effort to retain, 


ſeemed ſcarcely poſſible. Two contrary 


G5 wiſhes 


fe. 
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wiſhes therefore, each extremely near 
his heart, were perpetually harraſſing 
and rending it. 


Amid theſe ſufferings no woods could 
be too deep for his rambles, no wilds 
too rude, and no tempeſts too fearful. 
He wandered out on ftormy nights, and 
loſt himfelf among the groaning foreſts. 
| When the moon only ſhone forth at in- 
tervals through the driving clouds, he 
ſtrolled forth into the moſt pathleſs ſo- 
litudes of the park. The ſervants ha- 
ving long remonſtrated in vain, and 
now habituated to theſe incontroulable 


humours, yet often ſat in ſilent and an- 


2 xious ſuſpence for his return. But Provi- 
dence protected him; and by ſuch indul- 
| gences 
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gences he frequently allayed the fever 


of his brain; 


Often of a dark and windy night had 


he gone forth, and never ſtopped his 
impetuous ſteps till he reached the 


pales of Orlton, where after breathing a 


few moments on the ſtepping-ſtile, he 


ſet forward again, traverſed many times 


unſeen under the windows of Maſs St. 
Leger's chamber, and then returned as 
he came, till the morning light began 
to break, before he reached his own 
houſe, into which he entered with diſ- 
ordered looks, which yet the pleaſure 
of his ſafe return counterbalanced in his 


affectionate ſervants. 


Such was the ſtate in which Mrs. 


Bracey's letter found him. He ac- 
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cepted the invitation with an eager, yet 
doubtful kind of pleaſure, and the next 
day he haſtened with a palpitating heart 
to dinner at Orlton. 
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CHAPTER V. 


AS Fitz-Albini entered the drawing- 
room at Orlton, where the party were 
aſſembled before dinner, the counte- 
nance of Miſs St. Leger, now pale, 
now red, betrayed to the enquiring 


eyes of Mr. Le Strange the certainty 
of a tale, which it was indeſcribable 


torment to him to know. Fitz-Albini 
himſelf ſaw only at firſt with a miſt be- 
fore his eyes through which he could 


ſcarce diſtinguiſh the perſons in the 
room; 
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room; while Mrs. Bracey received no 


common delight from the very appa- 
rent emotions of the three. Her ferret 


eyes ſparkled ; and as uſual ſhe uttered 
a fort of hyſteric ſuppreſſed laugh, 
which ſeemed to be ſtruggling in her 
throat. 


The hatred with which the generous 
heart of Le Strange now for the firſt 
time found itſelf poiſoned, was inſuf- 
ferable pain to him. Nor could he 
forgive himſelf for feeling diſhke to a 
man, whom he was conſcious under any 


other circumſtances he ſhould have 


admired, and been proud to call his 
friend. 


Miſs 
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Miſs St. Leger, on the other hand, 
conſcious whither her inclinations led, 
ſtudiouſſy endeavoured to conceal them 
by over- acted attentions to Le Strange, 
whom yet, while they often endangered 
the anger of Fitz-Albini, they were 


much too formal to ſatisfy. 


Fitz-Albini, from fimilar motives, en- 
deavoured to be more than commonly 
attentive to Mrs. Bracey, who, in her 
eager delight at his civilities, forgot for 
a moment her own ſchemes, and left 
Le Strange to purſue his attachment 


uninterrupted. 


But, while ſuch croſs-purpoſes were 
going forward, the party ſeparated at 
night diſſatisfied; and met the next 

morning 
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morni g with gloomy or diftrefſed coun- 


tenances. 


To Fitz-Albini the night had been 
feveriſh as uſual, and his dreams a mix- 
ture of delight and ſorrow. At the 
meeting of the preceding day Miſs St. 
Leger's perſon had appeared to him 
more charming than ever. Her languid 
eyes, her tremulous voice, her elegant 


and intereſting manners, had made a 


new impreſſion on him. And there 
were looks he had ſometimes caught, 
which were conſtantly playing in his 


imagination. 


Yet there was ſomething in the man- 
ner of Mr. Le Strange, whom he had 
not known before, with which he was 

not 
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not at all ſatisfied. As he entered the 
breakfaſt-room, the eyes of Miſs St. 
Leger, which had been evidently ſwell- 
ed with tears, met his. Each drew 
them from the other with the moſt pal- 
pable diftreſs, which was neither unob- 


ſerved by Mrs. Bracey, nor Mr. Le 
Strange, The former ſaw it with plea- 


ſure, the latter with a ſickneſs of heart. 


Every day Mrs. Bracey contrived 
ſome ſcheme to play off the lovers 
againſt each other, and to add fuel to 
the flame, of which ſhe was totally in- 
different to the conſequences, even 
though it ſhould conſume them all. In 
the mean time, ſhe wrote anonymous 
letters to Miſs Pickman, relating with 


the utmoſt triumph, and in the moſt | 


artful 
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artful colours, Fitz-Albini's attachment 
to her rival, whom ſhe at the ſame 
time accuſed of the baſeſt manceuvres to 
ſeduce his affections. While at thoſe 
moments ſhe believed his love to be 
the moſt ſuſceptible of the acuteſt ſuf- 
ferings, ſhe wrote other anonymous let- 
ters to him, both complaining of his 
deſertion of Miſs Pickman, and the 
faithleſſneſs and duplicity of the other. 


Fitz-Albini's pafſion,, and the tor- 
tures of his mind, continued under theſe 
circumſtances to increaſe together. And, 
as it 1s the property of love 

© To hope, tho' hope were loſt, 

© Tho' Heaven and Earth thy paſſion croſt,” 
ſo he, with proſpects the moſt gloomy, 
went on with the indulgence of ſome 
| faint 
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faint rays of future happineſs. The 
beautiful perſon of Miſs St. Leger, her 
intereſting manners, and the tender flat- 
tering attentions which at ſome mo- 
ments he interpreted to be peculiar to 
himſelf, abſorbed all his ſoul, and made 
any difficulties appear more endurable 
than the idea of loſing her. 


But yet it was impoſſible for a mo- 
ment to forget theſe difficulties. The 
thought of ſelling Dallington, the re- 
membrance of his father's dying re- 
queſt, always hung with an overwhelm- 
ing weight upon his mind, and gave to 
his countenance and his manners the 


character of the deepeſt melancholy. 


The following ſonnet, written at this 


time, pictures the ſtate of his mind. 


SONNET. 
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SONNET. 


Where o'er the ſea Night's blackeſt ſhadows form, 
And on the ſounding ſhore the ſurges crowd, 
The flaſh, that iſſues from the parting cloud, | 
Gleams but to ſhew the horrors of the ſtorm, 

Deeper the ſhades condenſe; the troubled wave 
With louder thunder rolls; then, as again 
Breaks a new flaſh acroſs the fearful! main, 
With gather'd force the tempeſt ſeems to rave, 

'Tis thus to me the momentary ray 
Of tender Hope, that ſprings within my breaſt, 
Appears in gloomy colours to betray 

The groupe of dæmons that my path infeſt ! 
—0 rather wrap this heart, conſum'd with 

care, 
Een in th' impenetrable ſhades of dark deſpair ! 


En CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE anxiety which Miſs St. Leger, 
as well as Fitz-Albini, ſuffered at this 
time cannot be deſcribed. Her attach- 
ment, as well as his, grew every mo- 
ment, while he had yet made no de- 
claration to her, which authorized her 
affections, or relieved her from that 
perpetual doubt of a mutual return 
which is among the cares that moſt 
deeply ſadden the heart. 
Poor 


% 
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Poor Le Strange's paſſion, while it 
rendered himſelf miſerable, and was a 
perſecution to her, had however by the 
manner in which it excited Mrs. Bra- 
cey's envy, been extremely inſtrumen- 
tal in favouring the wiſhes of Fitz. 


Albini. 


It cannot be expected that Fitz- 
Albini could reſiſt ſuch frequent op- 
portunities of expreſſing an attachment, 
of which the vehemence became now 
1ncontroulable. Nor can it be ex- 
pected that Miſs St. Leger, who had 
now been convinced that the report of 
his engagement to Mifs Pickman was 
ill- founded, ſhould hear without tender, 
though delicate and tremulous, delight, 
the avowal of his love. T he idea of 

his 
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his ruined fortune appeared nothing to 
her ; and ſhe was pleaſed at the apparent 
proof of her diſintereſted affection, 
ſince in Mr. Le Strange an union of 
wealth, as well as family and character, 


was at her command. 


But had Fitz-Albini, with ſuch a mind 
and ſuch manners, been even pennyleſs, 
it would have weighed nothing with 
her. She loved, ſhe admired, ſhe ido- 
lized him. Yet ſhe had had an exqui- 
ſite delicacy, a feminine reſerve, which 
prevented her from betraying thoſe 


feelings, even to him. 


Mrs. Bracey ſoon diſcovered the ſe- 
cret of their engagement, and was de- 
lighted at the ſucceſs of her own 


5 ſchemes. 
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ſchemes. But as the novelty ceaſed, 
the pleaſure evaporated. The fever of 
her brain required ſome new perplex- 
ities; and her next employment was, 
to crown with unhappineſs the plot 
which herſelf had contrived. 


There were moments in which the 
uneaſineſs of Fitz-Albini conquered all 
the delight he felt in the ſucceſs of his 
love. His father's dying words rung in 
his ears—and Dallington in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of another was an image which 
gave him all the horrors of a guilty con- 


ſcience. 


This melancholy was not unperceived 
by Miſs St. Leger. It was a dreadful 


allay to the pleaſure of her preſent ſitu- 
ation. 
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ation. But it would have been indeli- 
cate too early to pry into all the ſecrets 
of his heart, or to endeavour to extract 
the thorn, By filent and quiet atten- 
tions alone did ſhe at preſent attempt to 
ſoothe him. 


But the time arrived when it became 
neceſſary that he ſhould return home 
to the vexatious employment of arrang- 
ing, as far as it was in his power, his per- 
plexed affairs. All his reſolution was 
inſufficient for a long while to tear him 
away from ſuch ſociety to ſuch a taſæ; 
a taſk the more inſufferable, becauſe he 
knew that, the more he became ac- 
quainted with his own circumſtances, 
the greater would the evils appear of the 
icheme, of which he was now flattering 

Vol. II. II himſelf 
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himſelf with the delightful hopes, and 
on which all his happineſs depended, 


His father's laſt remonſtrance gained 
a double force upon his mind as he re- 
entered Dallington; and he was reſolved 
to make any ſtruggle except giving up 
Miſs St. Leger, to comply with it. 
But he found ſo may preſſing letters of 
- attorneys, he perceived ſo many ſchemes 
of chicane and extortion, that he- began 
almoſt to deſpair. ' He obſerved - that 
many, who had been patient while 
they ſuppoſed the marriage with Miſs 
Pickman to be going forward, had now 
probably heard of his engagement to 
Miſs St. Leger, for they became more 
clamourous than others. 
He 
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He lamented his deſtiny; for on 
every fide he ſaw nothing but the 
darkeſt clouds of ſorrow. His father's 
countenance, ſometimes covered | with 
frowns, and ſometimes with tears, 
haunted all his dreams; and he ſeemed 
to meet him even at the ends of walks — 
and to hear his aweful voice in the ſoli- 
tude of the park. His own attachment 
to Dallington and its appendages, which 
were all interwoven with his exiſtence, 
was ſo. violent, that to have been forcibly 
{ſeparated from their poſſeſſion would 
have broken his heart. What muſt 
now have been his complicated ſuffer- 
ings! 


Under the: preſſure of ſuch anxieties 
when the : moſt diſtant ray of hope 
He ſeemed. 
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ſeemed ſhut from him, a letter arrived 
to inform him, that a Mr. Baſſett of 
Orlingham-Park, in a diſtant county, 
had died inteſtate, -and poſſeſſed of a 
large eſtate, to which, as there was no 
near heir, it was ſuppoſed that Fitz- 
Albini was entitled by the marriage of 


his anceſtor with one of that family in 
the beginning of the laſt century. Fitz- 


Albini, who well remembered that ſuch 


a match was recorded in his pedigree, 


but had never kept up any acquaintance 


with the inteſtate, nor knew enough of 


his family to ſuſpect he had no nearer 


relations, received this account with in- 


expreſſible delight. 


He wrote a note to Miſs St. Leger, in 


which hinting that ſome intelligence of 


a buſineſs 
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a buſineſs advantageous to him had oc- 
curred, without ſaying much becauſe 
he was unwilling to raiſe her expecta- 
tions too high, he told her, that he was 
called to another part of the. kingdom 
for a ſhort time: Having done this, he 
immediatly ſet off for Orlingham-Park, 
where, from the intelligence he gained, 
there ſeemed good reaſon to hope there 
was no perſon better entitled to the 
eſtate than himſelf. He found that the 
amount of it was not leſs than fix thou- 
land pounds a year, old rents, and very 
improveable. After enjoying himſelf a 
fortnight in the manſion here, and ri- 
ding over all the eſtates, he ſet out on his 
return, having experienced ſenſations 
of delight, and a calm kind of happi- 

1 neſs, 
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neſs, ſuch as he had never before 


known 1 


The kindneſs of Providence ſeemed 
to have relieved him from the depth of 
his miſery; and to have ſhowered 
down upon him unexpectedly. riches, 
which to him were of a thouſand times 
more value than for the purpoſe of 
rolling in luxuries, and indulging in 
expenſive pleaſures. No circumſtance 
had yet occurred that gave a hint of 
any competitor to the claim; and he 
found the attorney and ſteward more 
honeſt and intelligent than ſuch perſons 
generally are; and, as it ſeemed, highly 
delighted with his character and man- 
ners, and very anxiqus that he ſhould 

meet 
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meet with no obſtacles in being put 


into final poſſeſſion of the fortune. 


As it was probable he would be de- 
tained in London on his return, he 
wrote an account to Miſs St. Leger of 


what had happened. He deſcribed the 


houſe and the circumſtances of the eſ- 
tate, and expreſſed, perhaps in too ſan- 


guine a manner, his hope that there was 


no nearer claimant to it. 


Miſs St. Leger received this. letter 
with delight, which was however too 
much leſſened by the ſudden alteration 
of the behaviour of Mrs. Bracey, who, 
having already heard the report of this 
ſudden reverſe of the fortune of Fitz- 
| H 4 Abini, 
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Albini, became vehemently malignant 


and envious. 


The frowns, the taunts, the perſecu- 
tion, the hourly reports of new clai- 
mants, the rancorous abuſe of Fitz-Al- 
bini, which the poor girl now under— 
went, cannot eaſily be deſcribed. At 
the ſame time every art was uſed to ex- 
cite her uneaſineſs and jealouſy, and to 
induce her to believe that, with the for- 
tune of her lover, the ſentiments would 
alſo change. A letter was written her, 
which aſſumed to come from a friend, 
adviſing her to be on her guard, ſince 
it could be proved, that Fitz-Albini 
was engaged to Miſs Pickman, and that 
his only purſuit of herſelf was to make 
her his miſtreſs. The moſt ſly endea- 

yours 
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vours were uſed to touch her pride, to 
alarm her delicacy, and to pique her 
generoſity. Her ſpirit was called on, to 
anſwer, if ſhe could ſubmit to hold by 
the tie of former promiſes a hand, after 
circumſtances had ſo altered that it could 
not be accompanied with the heart. 


Harraſſed, perplexed, diſtracted, ſhe 
lamented the hour of Fitz-Albint's. - 
good fortune. She wiſhed again for. - 
that poverty which had ſeemed ſuch an . 


inſupportable evil; while there were mo- 
ments at which the purity of her affec- 
tion prompted her to write him a letter, 
abſolving him from his engagements; 
and to fly to ſome obſcure retreat, 
where, during the ſhort remainder of her. 


II 8 life, 
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life, flie might live upon the thoughts 
of his happineſs; 


Thefe reſolves however were not put in- 
to execution. But Fitz-Albini received 
in London from her an anſwer to his 
letter, which ſeeming cold and laconic 
for ſuch an occaſion gave a ſtrange re- 
vulſion to his feelings. Nor was their 
firſt meeting at Orlton, on his return, 
when ſuch wicked pains had been taken 
to alienate them from each other, without 


a great deal of mutual diſtruſt. 


Hints had been thrown out to Fitz- 
Albini, that during his abſence ſhe had 
been an the point of breaking her en- 
gagement with him in favour of Le 
Strange, when at a critical moment the 

news 
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news of his good fortune arrived, and 
induced her by her. anſwer to abandon 
her, intentions, to, which however the 
coldneſs of its ſtyle and ſentiments was 
artfully attributed, 


No means were left untried to blow 
the ſpark of diſcord which ſeemed to 
have ariſen between them. Each ſuf- 
fered, in private: but one was proud, 
and one too delicate, to make advances 
ta, the other, Yet, while this reſerye 
continued, the health of each ſuffered. 
The pallid looks of Miſs, St. Leger eſ- 
pecially, were alarming; and while theſe 
looks gaye Fitz-Albipi the greateſt un- 
eaſineſs, he experienced other cauſes of 
anxiety, from various reports, by which 
it was evident there was a probability of 

H 6 other 
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other claimants to the Baſſett eſtate; 
and it could not eſcape his penetration, 
that there ſeemed ſome ſecret and raſ- 
cally manoeuvres going forward, by 
which unfair means would be attempted 
to defeat him of his right. 


Theſe ſuſpicions, however, did not 
give him the pain which he received 
from the ill-health and behaviour of 
Miſs St. Leger. She ſought every op- 
portunity to be alone; nor could he 
induce her to accompany him in his 
walks, nor, though it was certain ſhe 
often walked herſelf, was he ever ſo 
N as to meet with her in her ram- 
bles. He had even momentary fits of 
h and ſuſpected that on theſe 


— ſhe had appointments with Le 
| Strange. 
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Strange. This induced him to watch 
her with more earneſtneſs; and one day 
he thought he tracked her to a diſtant 
ſolitary ſtream in the park, where the 
banks were high, and covered with a 
deep wood, through which he was led 
by a circuitous path that was but little 
trod. Juſt as he emerged upon the r1- 
ver, he once fancied he ſaw the glimpſe 
of a female figure : but it vaniſhed in 
an inſtant. On his reaching the ſpot, 
the broken arm of a tree on the bank of 
the ſtream ſeemed to have been uſed as 
a ſeat, and he thought he heard a ruſtling 
in the wood, as if the perſon was not far 
diſtant. He puſhed forward ; but the 
path was ſo winding that he could ſee 
but a little way before him; and no, 
human being could now be perceived. 


Two 
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Ta: paths ſeemed now to open, and he 
was even doubtful of his track; hen, 
in endeavouring to trace a late footſtep, 
he ſaw- ſomething white before him on 
the ground, which on his approach ap- 
peared to be a looſe paper lately drop- 
ped, and by a ſudden breeze was car- 
ried forward ſeveral yards before he 
cauld catch it. He had no ſooner; hold 
of, it, than he recognized the writing 
af Miſs St. Leger, and at the inſtant 
averted his eyes: with a palpitation that 
almoſt prevented his breathing, leſt it 
ſhauld betray to him ſome fatal ſecret 
which it weuld be death to him to 
know. At length. his curioſity pre- 
vailed.—“ Shall I not,” ſays he, read. 
&. it — yes -I am fo circumſtanced as 
<-to be entitled to know- the ſecrets 
| 2 of 
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ce of her heart, Perhaps Providence 
ce has thrown it in my way.” — He read 
it —It contained the following lines 


written with a pencil, 


SONNET. 


Break, fooliſſi heart: nor let thy woes be Known!” 
Ve tears, that down my pallid cheeks diſtream, 
Be ſacred, nor betray my ſecret moan ! 

Idol, to whom my lips in every dream 

Will mutter uncontroul'd their fervid vows, 

O cruel, come not thou my flumbers near, 
Leſt at ſuch ſacred hours as theſe thou hear 
Wat love on thee my babbling tongue beſtows.. 

No: let the torrents of my ſwolen eyes 
Be loſt unnoticed in this lonely flood! 

Away, ye murmurs, and ye burſting ſighs, 


Mix with the blaſts of this untrodden wood ! 
Thus 
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Thus Peace ſhall gradual come to my relief, 
And Death record the patience of my grief. 


Fitz-Albini read theſe lines over three 
or four times, and then after a pauſe re- 
ferred to them again, before the flutter 
of his heart began to ſubſide. They 
might admit of a doubtful interpreta- 
tion. But his tenderneſs was excited, 
and the generous magnanimity of his 
nature made hope prevalent. He haſ- 
tened forward therefore to overtake her, 
and proſtrate himſelf at her feet, when 
the path again divided into two, and he 
unfortunately took the wrong, ſo that 
ſhe reached the houſe, and was ſafe in 
her own room, before the haſtieſt ſteps 
he could take could bring him thi- 
ther, 

This 
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This gave him time to pauſe and to 
reflect: for he had now no opportunity 


of ſeeing her till-dinner time, when her 


looks, as uſual reſerved and cold, checked 
the impetuoſity of his feelings. But 
after he had compoſed himſelf, he took 
an early opportunity of hinting to her 
in a delicate manner the treaſure he had 
found. It was ſome time before ſhe un- 
derſtood him. At length looking into 
her pocket-book, ſhe perceived what 
ſhe had loſt; and her diſtreſs overcame 
her ſo much that ſhe burſt into tears, 
which at once excited all the tendereſt - 
emotions of Fitz-Albini's heart, and 
produced a reconciliation in which their 
mutual affection was ſufficiently appa- 
rent, 


Three 
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Three or four days were now paſſed 
by the Tovers in the fiveeteſt and moſt - 
refined pleaſure, which the frowns and 
ill-humour of Mrs. Bracey could not 
allay. And they looked forward to 
golden days, when poſſeſſing the ſociety 
of each other in eaſe and opulence at 
Dallington, the ſtorms which they had 
paſſed would teach them to know the 
value of their good fortune. 


But about the fifth morning, the al- 
tered looks of Miſs St. Leger betrayed 
ſome ſtrange change of health or anx- 
ty of mind. Fitz-Albini was alarmed, 
but could obtain no ſatisfactery anſwer 
from her, though her expreſſions of at- 
tachment to him ſet his heart at eaſe 
upon that ſubject. Mrs. Bracey ſeemed 


Ag all! 
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again to grow kinder to her, and ap- 


peared leſs interfering in their concerns 


than formerly, ſceming to have her 
whole time employed in ſome corre- 
ſpondence, which made her impatient 
for the daily intercourſe with the poſt» 
office, 


In the mean time Fitz+Albini re- 
ceived continual letters from the ſteward 
and attorney of the Baffett eſtate, in 
which» they gave him information- of 
various enquiries: demanded” of them, 
evidently to furniſh pretenſions to ſome 
new claimant to the fortunes Theſe 
circumſtances. gave them great uneaſt- 


neſs, furniſhed topics for a- variety of 
moſt ridiculous as well as injurious re- 
ports; and made the tenants fearful and 

ſuſpicious 
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ſuſpicious of the perſon to whom they. 

were to pay their rents, and themſelves 

' Uncertain as to repairs, and the whole 
line of their conduct. Nor did the re- 
ports operate alone upon thoſe who 
were connected with the Baſſett affairs, 
As they gathered ground, Fitz-Albini's 
creditors became clamourous, and him- 
ſelf ſometimes worked into a phrenzy 
of deſpair. The uneaſineſs ariſing from 
theſe cauſes, as well as from the daily 
declining looks of Miſs St. Leger, 
which now ſeemed to indicate ſome- 
very violent diſeaſe either of her con- 
ſtitution or her mind, cauſed a continual 
fever, which at moments endangered. 
his intellects. 


7 | | Nobody: 
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Nobody ſeemed happy but Mrs. 
Bracey. She was carrying on ſome 


ſcheme, which delighted her, though it 


was difficult to gueſs what it was. At 
thoſe melancholy moments, when the 
mighty powers of Fitz-Albini's mind 
exhibited a tremendous gloom which 
the ſmalleſt concuſſion would ſhake into 
a ſtorm, an attentive eye, which could 
endure to contemplate ſuch. horrid de- 
pravity, might have ſeen her inward ſa- 
tisfaction, and the artful provoking 


manner in which ſhe endeavoured to 


cauſe an exploſion. 


Miſs 'St. Leger's illneſs at length 
ſeemed to require medical advice. Her 
ſtrength failed: ſhe grew very thin: 
and an alarming hectic colour fat upon 

her 
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her cheeks. - A neighbouring phyſician 
was called in. He pronounced it to 
have every appearance of -a rapid con- | 
ſumption, increaſed by ſome anxiety of 
mind, which he could not induce her 
to confeſs. But he knew enough of 
Mrs. Bracey, not to hint the matter be- 
ſore her; and he was too delicate to 
ſuggeſt it to Fitz-Albini. 


Let he was convinced that, unleſs this 
anxiety. could be removed or ſoftened, 
her diſorder would admit of no remedy ; 
and he took the opportunity in a day or 
two, from a letter in which ſhe ſeemed 
to be carneſtly employed, to ſuggeſt the 
neceſſity. of her avoiding at preſent any 
mental exertion. She remonſtrated, 
and told him, that the urgency of the 

| affair 
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affair rendered it impoſſible for her to 
abſtain from a very troubleſome and per- 
plexing correſpondence. He aſked her, 
if ſhe could find no aſſiſtant “ No,“ 
ſhe -cried, very earneſtly, ** It is im- 
© poſſible, Dr. Carver: the matter is 
«too delicate. He rallied her very 
gently: but it was in vain. She ſeemed 
too much agitated ſor him to deem it 
prudent to preſs the ſubject any farther 
that day. The next he found her in 
tears — and the ſymptoms of her diſeaſe 
evidently increaſed. - A letter lay open 
before her: a variety of papers, and a 
few old parchments were ſcattered on 
the table before her, which ſhe endea- 
voured to huddle together on his en- 
tering the room; and a ſheet of paper 
half-written by herſelf, with many 

ſcratches, 
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ſcratches, appeared to have been oc- 
cupying her whole attention at the mo- 
ment, 


The utmoſt agitation was betrayed by 
her manner as he addrefled her, and ſhe 
could not immediately even recover her 
voice—She enquired anxiouſly regard- 
ing Mrs. Bracey and Fitz-Albini, as if 
fearful he would be followed into the 
room by either of them; and, when ſhe 
ſeemed ſecure from their intruſion, be- 
came gradually more calm. Dr. Car- 
ver thought it again proper to preſs her 
on the ſubje& of her uneaſineſs. At 
length ſhe began, with ſome heſitation, 
to confide to him the cauſe of her ax- 
ety. *© You have heard, Dr. Car- 


„ ver, ſaid ſhe, © of Mr. Fitz-Al- 


«© bint's 


cc 
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«© hini's claim to the Baſſett eſtate : and 


you muſt ſuppoſe me, under all the 


« circumſtances, very particularly inte- 
« reſted in the ſucceſs of that affair. But 
« jt has unluckily fallen to my lot to be 


e purſued and perplexed with enquiries 


c whichare intended to furniſh evidence 


* againſt Mr. Fitz-Albini's right, and 


«as it ſeems to me by perſons, who 
© not knowing how much I am inte- 
« reſted in eſtabliſhing that right, have 
too plainly betrayed; that their inten- 
tions are not the moſt honourable, 
„and they will not be very ſcrupu- 
* lous in the means, of which they will 
make uſe to attain their end. My 
*wiſth to preſerve Mr. Fitz-Albini's 
mind from any additional uneaſineſs 
nas hitherto induced me to keep the 

Vo. II. I «© ſecret 
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*« ſecret to myſelf, But my ignorance 
*« of buſineſs, and my fear of injuring 
his cauſe, and falling into the ſnares 
of villains, while I ſhould be unhap- 
** py by concealment to be a bar to 
what is juſt, have hitherto filled my 
% mind with ſuch anxiety, as has al- 
% moſt overwhelmed it. After weigh- 
* ing, again and again, every word -in 
* the letters I have been obliged to 
«© write, I have ſo little ſatisfied myſelf, 
„ that my doubts have robbed my 
nights of reſt, and my days of peace.“ 


She then took from a packet of letters 
the following, and begged Dr. Carver 
to read 1t. 
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To Miſs ST. LEOER. 
Madam, 


The purport of this letter being a 
matter of bufineſs, on which it is ne- 
ceſſary for me to addreſs you, but not 
knowing your direction, I have com- 
mitted it to a friend, who is going into 
a country, where he thinks he has heard 
your name often mentioned, and has 
undertaken if poſhble, by enquiring 
your place of reſidence, to forward it 


with certainty to you. 


I have inſtructions, Madam, from a 
perſon, to whom I underſtand it 1s a 
matter very near the heart, to diſcover 
the true heir to the eſtate of one Mr. 

I 2 Baſſett, 
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Baſſett, of Orlingham Park, lately de- 
ceaſed, which eſtate, I am told, is 
claimed by a Mr. Fitz-Albini, of Dal- 
lington, contrary to the right. I have 
accordingly ſearched a great many pe- 
digrees, wills, and other ſources of in- 
telligence, with all the labour in my 
power, and by ſome clues I have hit 
upon, I am induced to hope, that con- 
fiderable light may be thrown upon the 
object I am defired to attempt, by old 
_ pedigrees, deeds, and other papers, 
which are moſt probably in your poſ- 
ſeſſion as only heir to the antient family 
of St. Leger. 


It appears, Madam, that William St. 
Leger, of Offington, Eſq. younger bro- 


ther of Sir Edward St. Leger, Knt. 
| from 
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from which latter 1 preſume you are de- 
ſcended, married a lady of the houſe of 
Auberville, and left a daughter, but 
what became of that daughter is not hi- 
therto exactly proved from my re- 
ſearches—but I have a ſtrong ſuſpicion 
ſhe married one of the Baſſett family, 
I requeſt, Madam, that you will permit 
the pedigrees in your poſſeſſion, if any, 
to be examined, or at leaſt that you 
will examine them yourſelf and certify 
this matter to me; as it is probable your 
documents may be fuller than thoſe in 
the public offices which I have yet 
come at. Even the leaſt hint will be 
ſerviceable to me, and ſuch, as (exe- 
cuted by the liberality of my employer) 
I can turn to good account: for no 

I 3 man, 
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man, Madam, is more expert to prove 
or to defeat than, 


Your humble ſervant, 


FRraxcis IRoxraNc. 


Pleaſe to dire& to me near 
Doctors Commons, London. 


« Thisletter, Dr. Carver,” continued 
Miſs St. Leger, © I am ſure you wall 
* agree with me, is not a very pleaſant 
«© one”—Dr. Carver ſhook his head. 
«© The only relics,” added ſhe, I do 
& retain of the faded ſplendors of my 
s poor family, are indeed a few pedi- 
6e prees, and muſty writings. I know 
es Mr. Fitz-Albini places ſome value on 
« ſuch things; and I had lately drawn 

| © them 
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„them forth one day to be preſented 
«© to him. But I begin to be ſuperſti- 
6 tious: I had ſcarce diſcovered them, 
«© before I was perſecuted from an un- 
% expected quarter to make uſe of them 
© againſt him. I have ſearched thc 
„ moſt full of theſe pedigrees with anx- 
6 1ous eyes; and it is true, Dr. Carver, 
that the daughter of Mr. William St. 
Leger did marry into the Baſſett fa- 
„ mily, When ] found it ſo, I thought 
* for ſome moments that the palpita- 
tion of my heart would have cauſed 
«© my diflolution. But as ſoon I as could 
calm myſelf, I looked again, and dif- 
covered that it was added, that ſhe 
© died without any children. I reſted 
{© on this ſatisfactory intelligence for a 
* whole day: but my ill-ſtars, or my 

£21 I 4 © gaper- 
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* eagerneſs, or my folly, induced me to 
6 look farther the next day into this hor- 
© rid pedigree ; and there ] read, that 
“Sir Edward St. Leger had another bro- 
6 ther, Richard, who was older than 
„William; and that this very Ri- 
c chard married a Baſſett, and Ieft 
& a daughter, his heir, who married 
% Mr. Weſton, from which mar- 
e riage, the pedigree ſays, there were 
. 6 deſcendants. I have lived ever ſince 
ce under the tortures of the moſt unde- 
« ſcribable anxiety. I could honeſtly 
e anſwer the firſt queſtion of this Mr. 
6% Tronfang without injuring Mr. Fitz- 
& Albini, But I then ſhould have ad- 
ce mitted that I was in poſſeſſion of ſuch 
* a pedigree, and I knew not what en- 
6 quiries were to follow. Letter has 


«© ſucceeded letter, from which I am 
cc con- 
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ce convinced there are few things at 

«© which he would hefitate, to carry his 

« point: and that he has long been in 

the habit of doing ſuch dirty work | 
for hire, and that practice has made 
him very expert in it. He has not |, 
« hitherto artived at the point of this t 
« Weſton marriage, but it is too probable 8 
it he will; and that on ſuch a founda- ' 
tion a man ſo determined, ſo unprin- 
e cipled, and fo full of tricks as he ap- 
6 pears, will build any fchemes he 


6 pleaſes. I find, from an enquiry 1 
have had an opportunity to make, 
* that he bears a very ſhocking cha- 
e racter; and that, out of mere revenge 
for ſome affront to his pride (for the 
„ wretch is proud) he has more than 
once by trick and manoeuvre de- 

14 6 feated 
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6 feated ſome very palpable rights of 
great importance. In ſhort, Dr. Car- 
* ver, Mr. Fitz-Albini has now in- 
* dulged the hopes of this eſtate, fo 
* neceflary to the extrication of his af- 
* fairs, ſo long, and his open but vio- 
ce lent ſpirit would ſo little brook being 
*« defeated in the juſtice of his cauſe by 
any means ſo low and baſe, that my 
« fearful imagination is overwhelmed 
“e with the horrors of what will proba- 


„ bly happen.” 


« You alarm yourſelf too much,” 
 faid Dr. Carver: it is abſolutely ne- 
. © ceſſary that you ſhould keep your 
mind more caly—lI am glad however 
you have opened the affair to me. 


« Perhaps I may be able to obtain ſome 
“ ſatis- 
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ce ſatisfactory intelligence for you by 
«© ſome opportunity which may occur, 
« to fathom the plot of this Mr. Iron- 


fang.“ 


The firſt moments of exemption from 
great pain either of the body or the mind, 
are moments of the moſt exquiſite plea- 
ſure. Miſs St. Leger's mind was re- 


lieved from a great weight by this con- 


verſation with Dr. Carver ; and for the 
remainder of the day Hope painted 
every thing before her once more in 
lively colours. Fitz-Albini, whoſe trem- 
bling ſenſibility was amongſt the ftrong- 
eſt of his chracteriſtics, caught the im- 
provement of her looks, and indulged 
in a chearfulneſs and energy of conver- 
ſation, with which ſhe was delighted at 

I 6 the 
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the moment, but which ſhe afterwards 
felt to have been too violent for her ex- 
hauſted ſtrength. A reſtleſs and ex- 
hauſting fever returned in the night; 
and ſhe roſe in the morning with all the 
ſymptoms of a confirmed conſumption. 


CIHAP- 
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CHAPTER VII, 


DR. CARVER, in the four-and- 
twenty hours which intervened before 


he ſaw Miſs St. Leger again, often re- 
volved in his mind the ſubject of their 


laſt converſation. He had ſeen enough 
of che world to have attained no inconſide- 
rable penetration into human characters. 
Hence ſome ſuſpicions entered his head, 
which he did not think proper at preſent 


to declare, He ſaw with much concern. 


the anxieties and petplexities in which 


ff 
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Fitz-Albini and Mifs St. Leger were 
both involved, becauſe he could not 
conceal from himſelf that there was too 
ſtrong a cauſe, which he feared would 


rather increaſe than diminiſh. 


Mean while a thouſand new reports 
| ſprung up regarding Fitz-Albini's diſ- 
appointment, and final ſurrender of all 
claim of the Baſſett eſtate. Creditors, 
ferocious and blood thirſty, inſtantly 
took a new alarm, and by all the arts of 
legal tyranny and extortion began new 
attacks upon a property of which his 
fondneſs made him too fearful, and his 
pure and unſophiſticated mind too lofty, 
to know the little tricks of defence. 
His mighty ſpirit boiled into a tempeſt 
at the degradation of being neceſſitated 

to 
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to encounter ſuch neſts of hornets and 


reptiles. 


He now experienced in its full force 
the perfidy of mankind, the vanity of 
friendſhip, and the inſecurity of that 
reſpect, which, though ſuppoſed to have 
derived its foundation from the ſuperi - 
ority of intellectual or moral qualities, 
flies totally away at the near approach 
of adverſity “. Men, who had added 
to the ſacred tie of profeſſional ſecrecy 
the conſtant declarations, almoſt from 
childhood, of perſonal intimacy, of 
kindneſs and good wiſhes, by which his 
ingenuous heart had been drawn into 


* „Light they diſperſe, and with them go 
The ſugamer friend, the flattering foe.” 
Gray's Ode. 
the 
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the moſt unlimited confidence of all his 
embarraſſments, now volunteered it in 
ſhaking their heads upon the ſubject of 
his affairs; and leſt they ſhould be ſup- 
poſed to derive any remote (however 
ſmall and unjuſt) difcredit from ha- 
ring been privy to his incumbrances, 
actually went beyond the narrow track 
of their profeſſional knowledge, to utter 
opinions before thoſe whom they had 
been always taught were his moſt bitter 
enemies, which, though they were of no 
value from their total incompetence in 
ſuch ſpeculations, yet were (and were 


intended to be) confounded with thoſe 


ſentiments which derived credit from 
the {kill of their vocations. Even in mat- 
ters of fact, by a voluntary blindneſs, 
or moſt inexcuſable inadvertence, they 
_ often 
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often made groſs and injurious miſtakes, 
by lowering the amount of his rents, or 
increaſing the ſize of his debts. And 
it added to the injury, that ſome of theſe 
very men, were men remarkable for 
their cloſe and reſerved natures, men, 
who profeſſed in their own affairs not 
1 to let even the left hand know what the 
c right hand was doing,” at the very mo- 
ment that they were playing on the open 
and ingenuous diſpoſition of Fitz-Al- 
bini. | 


While the univerſal outcry received 
ſuch encouragement from thoſe who 
were bound by the moſt ſolemn oaths, 
and every obligation of honour and 
gratitude at leaſt, to have been ſilent, all 
the Mortgagees gave legal notice to him, 

as 
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as if by common conſent, to pay-in the 
principal of their mortgages together: 
and each began a ſeparate ſuit in chan- 
cery, of which the very cofts would be 


tremendous. . 


The burden of ſo many diftracting 
cares began to have a very viſible eſfect 
on the conſtitution and the temper of 
Fitz-Albini. Sometimes he ſunk for 
days beneath the gloomy effects of a 
dull deſpair, Sometimes a more hur- 
ried and flighty influence ſeemed to 
have taken poſſeſſion of his mind. And 
now and then a day of calm and magna- 
nimous reſolution reſtored all his facul- 
ties, and made them ſhine more brilliantly 
amid the ſurrounding ſtorm. Then it was 


that he ſeemed to have caſt away in ſcorn 
from 
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from his memory the groveling wretches 
who had ſo baſely injured him, and tri- 


umphantly to bear all before him by the 
vigor of his abilities, and to riſe more 
glorious from his difficulties. At ſuch | 
moments his cowardly enemies ſhrunk - 
into their dirty holes— but alas! to de- 
riſe with more inſcrutable art their cruel _ 
and puſillanimous ſchemes of deſtruc- 


tion! 


Dr. Carver, before his return to Orlton , 
had been called toattendatSir James Pick- 


man's; where the mouths of the whole 


family were ſoon opened on the ſubject 
of Fitz-Albini: and Miſs Pickman ven- 


tured with peculiar malice to inſinuate 


a report, that Miſs St. Leger herſelf was 


buſily employed in ſchemes to defeat 
him 


* * 
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him of the Baſſett eſtate, that it miplit 
fall to her own lot, and be conferred © 
with her hand upon his rival Le Strange, 
At fo a diabolical an infinuation Dr. 
Carver's ſurprize alone prevented his 
openly expreſſing his abhorrence. This 
furprize gave him time to reflect, be- 
fore he ſpoke: and he then deemed it 
prudent to treat ſuch feandal, at leaſt 
for the preſent, as ridiculous rather than 
wicked. 


But when he arrived at Orlton, he 
found the diſorder of Miſs St. Leger's 
mind yiolently increaſed; and of courſe 
every ſymptom of her illneſs mach more 
alarming. Nor was he long at a loſs 
for the cauſe. He found ſhe had re- 


ceived an anonymous letter containing 
a ſimilar 
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à ſimilar accuſation. to that which he 


had heard from the Pickman family, 
with ſome hints that it had alſo been 


communicated to Fitz-Albini. Her 
ſpirits ſunk beneath ſuch unjuſt treat- 
ment, and all che conſolation of Dr. 


Carver could not revive her, 


When he communicated. to” Mrs. 
Bracey the dangerous ſtate of the lovely 
pirl's health, the wretched and hard- 
hearted woman ſmiled with an exulta- 
tion which could only have ariſen from 
the devil, and cried, * poh! poh ! ne- 


ver mind a love-fick. girl: ſhe only 


thinks it pretty to die for that brute 
© Fitz-Albini!““ : Madam,” anſwered 


Dr. Carver, in a very ſolemn and im- 


preſſiye voice, ** this is too ſerious. for 
6 joke, 
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na joke, I aſſure you “ “ Ah well,” 
ſhe replied, never mind, Dr. Carver, 
«© never mind, I ſay :—the Baſſett for- 
tune for that :—what buſineſs has ſhe 
eto be intriguing, and writing letters, 
* and buſying herſelf in private !—T 
© know, Dr. Carver, I know all!” To 
ſuch harangues as this, where folly, 
cruelty, and wickedneſs, were combined 
in ſo extraordinary a manner, it was im- 


poſſible to make any anſwer, 


Fitz-Albini was now abſent for nearly 
a week, during which Miſs St. Leger 
heard nothing of him; and all the ſkill 
of Dr. Carver could not prevent the 
complicated anxiety of her mind from 
making rapid ftrides upon her conſti- 
tution. 

0 The 
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The unfortunate young man had in- 
deed received a letter containing the 
falſe accuſations which ſhe dreaded 
would be communicated to him; and, 
that it might gain the greater credit 
with him, mutilated accounts of her 
correſpondence with Mr. Francis Iron- 
fang, and dark references to proofs of 
its exiſtence were ſo made, that in the 
uncertainty of his diſtracted ideas he 
had inſtantly, without taking leave of 
| her, departed for London, 


There he found out the refidence of 


this vile diſgrace to the human charac- 


ter, and, by the means of a friend, ob- 


| tained many preſumptive confirmations 


of his correſpondence with Miſs St 


Leger. 'The fever of his mind now be- 


came 
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came too violent for controul ; he com- 
plained of the univerſal perfidy of hu- 
man beings: he curſed the hour of his 
birth; and he had always on his lips 
the following pathetic lines of Sandys's 
“ Paraphraſe of Job *:“ 


«Oo periſh may the day, which firſt gave light 
To me, moſt wretched! And the fatal night 
Of my conception! Let that day be bound 
In clouds of pitch, nor walk the Ethereal round, 
Let God not write it in his roll of days: 
Nor let the Sun reſtore it with his rays. 
Let Death's dark ſhades involve, no light appear 


But dreadful lightnings : its own horrors fear, 


* George Sandys, a younger ſon of Edwin 
Sandys, archbiſhop of York. He flouriſhed in 
the time of Charles I. and was a great friend of 
the celebrated lord Falkland, His poems. are 
now unjuſtly neglected. The paſſage is from the 


third chapter of Job. 
| * Be 
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Be it the firſt of miſeries to all, 

Or laſt of life; defam'd with funeral! 

O be that diſmal night for ever blind! 

Loft in itſelf; nor to the day rejoin d! 

Nor number'd in the ſwift circumference 

Of months and years; but vaniſh in offence! 

O let it ſad and ſolitary prove: # Ne 

No ſpritely muſic hear, nor ſongs of love! 

Let wand ring apparitions then affright 

The trembling bride, and quench the nuptial 
light! 5 

O let thoſe hate it, who the daylight hate, 

Who monrn and groan beneath their ſorrow's 


weight. 
Let the eclipſed Moon her throne reſign; 
Inſtead of ftars, let blazing meteors ſhine. 
Let it not ſee the dawning fleck the ſkies, 
Nor the grey Morning from the ocean riſe : 
Becauſe the door of Life it left unclos d; 
And me, a wretch, to cruel fates expos'd. 


Oh why was I not ſtrangled in the womb ! 
Nor in that ſecret priſon found a tomb ! 
Vor. II. K 
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Or ſince untimely born; why did not I 

(The next of bleſſings) n that inftant die? 

Why kneel'd the midwife at my mother's throes. 

Wi h pain produc'd ! and nurſe for future woes 

Elſe had I an eternal requiem kept; 

And in the arms of Peace for ever ſlept : 

With kings and princes rank'd; who lofty frames 

In deſerts rais'd, t' immortalize their names : 

Who made the wealth of provinces their prey : 
In death as mighty, and as rich as they. 

Then I, as an abortive, had not been 3 

Nor with the hated light ſuch ſorrows ſeen: 

Slept, where none ere by violence oppreſt; 

And where the weary from their labors reſt : 

No prifoners there, inforc'd by torments, cry ; 

But fearleſs by their old tormentors lie : 

The mean and great on equal baſes ſtand ; 

No ſervants there obey, nor lords command. 

Why ſhould afflicted ſouls in anguiſh live? | 

And only have immunity to grieve ? 

Oh how they wiſh for Death to cloſe their eyes! 

But oh, in vam! ſince he the wretched flies. 

For 


tb & 
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For whom they dig, as pioneers for gold; 

Which the dark entrails of the earth unfold : 

And having found him, as their liberty, 

With joy encounter; and contented die. 

Why ſhould he live, from whom God hath the 
path 

Of ſafety hid, incompaſt with his wrath ? 

In ſtorms of ſighs I taſte my bitter food : 

My groans break from me like a roaring flood. 

The ruin which I fear'd, and ih my thought 

80 oft reyoly'd, one fatal hour hath brought. 

Nor durſt I on proſperity preſume ; 

Or time in ſleep and barren eaſe conſume; 

But watch'd my wary ſteps: and yet for all 

My providence, theſe plagues upon me fall “.“ 


The diforder of his brain made him 
guilty of many eccentric actions; and a 


* 1 have heard that poor Collins, the poet, was 
ſond of repeating the former part of this poem. 
K 2 thouſand 
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thouſand dreadful thoughts urged him 
on to many momentary reſolves, at 
which he afterwards ſhuddered. His 
frantic looks, his deſultory and uncer- 
tain ſteps, attracted notice wherever he 
went. Often did he reſolve to leave his 
native country, never to viſit it again; 
and he actually travelled as far as Do- 
ver, where he remained for ſeveral days, 
marked by the wildneſs of his appear- 
ance though unknown. Often was he 
ſeen lingering along the beach, or hang- 
ing over the edge of the higheſt cliffs 
by moonlight; and once, by the flaſhes 
of lightning that broke through the 
gloom of a moſt tremendous ſtorm, his 
Figure was obſerved during the whole of 
it ſometimes walking haſtily to and fro 

| On 
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on that giddy height which Shakeſpear 
has ſo beautifully deſcribed. . 


At length a moſt pathetic and beau- 
tiful letter from Miſs St. Leger, at once 
explanatory of her innocence, her af- 
fection, and her ſufferings, was by ſome 
means forwarded to him from London, 
whither it had been directed, and at 
once put an end to any other paſſion in 
Fitz-Albini than that of tenderneſs. His 
fever ſubſided ; the tumults of his brain 
were calmed ; and he haſtened back by 
rapid journeys to Orlton, to intreat for- 


giveneſs for his unfounded ſuſpicions. 


He threw himſelf at her feet, and re- 
ceived nothing but a gentle reproof, at 


once ſo delicate, fo dignified, and ſo 
K 3 affec- 
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affectionate, that it heightened all her 
charms. But as ſoon as the firſt agita- 
tions of the meeting were over, he per- 
*ceived fuch an alarming change of 
health in her looks, as again to throw 
him into agomes. And in this alarming 
ſtate, when ſhe peculiarly required every 
kind attention, ſhe obſerved an increaſed 
ferocity in the behaviour of the inſolent 
and brutal Mrs. Bracey towards her; 
while ſhe herſelf betrayed a ſharpneſs 
and diſguſt towards that abominable 
woman, which ſhe feemed any longer 


incapable of concealing. 


Dr. Carver, who ſoon after arrived, 
ſeemed at leaſt as incapable of diſguiſing 
his averſion as Miſs St. Leger; and 


from ſome hints which they threw out 
5 as 
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as ſoon as that perſon left the room, the: 
curioſity of Fitz-Albini was excited. 
It then became neceflary to explain to 
him, in the ſofteſt manner they could' 
devife, their ſuſpicion (for they aſſured 
him it yet amounted only to a ſuſpicion), 
that Mrs. Bracey was implicated in em- 
ploying Mr. Francis Ironfang to defeat 


his claim to the Baſſett eſtate. Fitz- 


Albini's countenance inſtantly fired; he 


roſe from his ſeat, and nothing leſs than 
the tears as well as intreaties of Miſs St. 
Leger could have prevented his burſt- 
ing out of the room, to ſeek for ſome in- 


ſtant revenge. 


Dr. Carver's exertions and influence 


at length brought him to his reaſon; 


and, as he became calmer, he again aſked 
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many particulars of this wicked plot, 
which it was impoſſible to avoid ſolving 
to him; and he could only be induced 
by Dr. Carver, who repreſented to him 
the injurious effect which any farther 
agitation at preſent of Miſs St. Leger's 
ſpirits would have, to defer the ſubject, 
on condition of having the pedigrees 
and other old papers laid before him on 


the following morning. 


But the following morning did not 
bring the opportunity with it. Some 
urgent buſineſs neceſſitated his imme- 
diate return to Dallington. In his ab- 
ſence reports were again circulated, with 
more than uſual diligence, of the cer- 
tainty of another claimant having eſta- 
bliſhed his right to the Baſſett eſtate. 

4 And 
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And the uncommon elation of Mrs. 
Bracey now afforded too ſtrong a pre- 
ſumption that ſhe thought herſelf ſuc- 
ceſsful in the ſcheme, whatever it might 
be, which ſhe was carrying on. 


Miſs St. Leger, who continued very 
ill, had intreated to be permitted to 
leave the houſe at Orlton, which was 
now become {carcely endurable to her, 
notwithſtanding ſhe was an orphan, and 
had no other protection, no kind home to 
retreat to. But this did not anſwer the 
purpoſes of Mrs. Bracey: ſhe was deter- 
mined to prevent her departure, and 
not only aſſigned ſuch cruel motives for 
the wiſh to the whole neighbourhood, 
and a number of correſpondents to 
K 5 whom 
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whom ſhe wrote letters for the ſole pur- 
Poſe of telling them, but had the harſh- 
neſs to reproach the unhappy girl her- 
felf in the coarſeſt language with ſuch 
indelicate deſigns, that, overwhelmed 
with terror, ſhe yielded to the endur- 
ance of her preſent irkſome abode. 


Fitz-Albini, on his arrival at Dalling- 
ton, had found his difficulties ſo in 
creaſed, that, notwithſtanding the tem- 
porary eaſe which Miſs St. Leger's let- 
ter of explanation had given him, he 
began again to fink into deſpair. The 
üll-uſage, the ingratitude, the deſertion, 
he experienced from almoſt all quarters, 
were more than the boldeſt temper 
could withſtand. And the vile ſcoffs, 
: which 


/ 
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which continually reached his ears, drove 


him almoſt to madneſs *. ' 


But his anxiety for the health of Miſs 
St. Leger ſoon recalled him to Orlton. 
The firſt looks which encountered him 


were the inſidious ſmiles of Mrs. Bracey, 


* © Oh bitter change! now boys my groans 
deride ; 
The wretched object of their ſcorn and pride : 
Whoſe fathers 1 unworthy held to keep, 
With leſs conteraned dogs, my flocks of ſheep: 


The ſons of ideots, of ignoble birth, 

Contaminate, and viler than the earth, 

Yet now am I obnoxious to their wrongs : 

A by-wor | and the ſubject of their ſongs ; 

Who exerciſe their tongues in my diſgrace; 

Abhor my paths, and ſpit upon my face.” 
Sandys's Paraphraſe of Job, chap. xxx. 

K 6 omens 
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omens which now filled him with the 
moſt dreadful apprehenſions. On his 
introduction to Miſs St. Leger, her 
pallid looks and faint ſmiles ſunk to the 
bottom of his heart ; and the cup of his 
miſery ſeemed full.—The object of his 
warmeſt affection dying—his worldly 
hopes all blaſted—and his hereditary 
eftates, which to retain was a chicf 
point of both his wiſhes and his duty, 
haſtening into the yawning gulph of 
mercileſs and extortionary creditors !— 


The ſullen aſpect of deſpair had now 
ſucceeded the tumultuous flaſhes that 
uſed to mark his countenance and his 
manners. He talked as if he was in- 
different to every thing; and no pro- 


vocations ſeemed any longer to rouſe 
him, 
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him. The long roll of Miſs St. Le- 
ger's deſcent ſtood in a corner of the 
room; and as he traverſed ſlowly to 
and fro, he took it up, and opened it, 
as if he ſcarce knew what he was 


about. 


After a moment's gaze, there ſeemed 
ſomething in it, which vehemently 
caught his attention, He ſtarted —he 
half muttered ſome imperſect queſtions, 
which however he ſeemed in an inſtant 
to recall. He threw down the parch- 
ments, and again impatiently traverſed 
the room. A gleam of joy appeared to 
brighten his countenance, and again he 
relapſed into the moſt og aa 


gloomineſs. 
For 
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For the whole remainder of the day, 
fome important ſubject ſcemed pecu- 
harly to employ and agitate his mind, 
He continually reſorted to the library, 
meagre as it was, of Mr, Bracey. And 
when at length night came, without his 
having made any communications to 
Miſs St. Leger, which yet at intervals 
he had diſcovered a great anxiety to 
enter upon, he ſeemed to take his leave 
with the greateſt heſitation; but the 
next morning he left Orlton at a very 
_ early hour, having entruſted the ſer- 
vants with no other meſſage to the fami- 
ly, than that he ſhould ſhortly retura.. 


If it had been. poſſible for the em- 
barraſſments of Miſs St. Leger's mind. 
to. receive any addition, this ſtrange 

and 
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and myſterious conduct of Fitz-Albini 
muſt have added cruelly to her ſuffer- 
ings. In her pale cheeks and languid 
looks the ſymptoms of an early decay 
grew every hour more alarming. But 
at thoſe moments, when the grave 
ſeemed to be her neareſt proſpect, her 
mind appeared moſt calm and chearful. 
A tender ſmile fat upon her counte- 
nance, and there was a gentle tinge 


upon her cheek, which, while it added 


to her beauty, beſpoke the danger. of 


her fituation.. 


Within the grounds of Orlton, in a 


recluſe ſpot, ſtood the pariſh church.— 
Thither, when ſhe could ſteal away by 
herſelf, ſhe continually bent her walk, 
and ſat for hours in the church-yard, 
L i muſing 
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muſing among the village graves. On 
one of theſe occaſions her feelings dic- 
tated to her the following 


SONNET, 


Written in the Church yard of Ogr.Tox. 


Ye who beneath theſe mouldering heaps have 
found 
Reſt from the ſorrows of humanity ! 
I come to keep my vigils on the ground 
Where I, too, ſoon at peace with you ſhall be! 
Then when this throbbing heart has ceas'd to 
beat, | 
And lifeleſs lies this weak and trembling 
frame, 
_ Malice itſelf perchance may not repeat 
The cruel ſounds that now aſſail'my name. 


With flowing tears upon the turf I bend, 


Beneath whoſe ſhade my aſhes will decay; 
And 
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And thus, Icry, Freſh flowers, your perfurnes lend 
To the lone gales that o'er my grave will play! 
And thus, ye breezes, in the ſolemn tone 


Of calm and heay'n-rapt melancholy, moan ? 


Mrs. Bracey ſaw with fiend-lxe 
triumph the rapid ftrides of the diforder 
which was conſuming her vital powers, 
and had even the unparalleled barbarity 
to continue aggravating her feelings by 
a thouſand fly hints and inferences, as 


At length Dr. Carver inſiſted in ſuch 

a manner upon her removal to Briſtol, 
that Mrs. Bracey, induced by the op- 
portunity ſhe gained of making a jaunt 
of pleaſure thither herſelf, conſented to 
the 
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the ſcheme, The amiable and uncom- 
plaining girl wrote a few lines in as 
chearful a ſtile as ſhe could to Fitz- 
Albini, directed to his houſe at Dal- 
lington, to inform him of their inten- 
tions and the next day but one they 


were to ſet off from Orlton. 


Miſs St. Leger's ſpirits now began to 
fink at the idea of leaving a place, pro- 
bably for ever, in which, though ſhe 
had received much ill- uſage there from 
Mrs. Bracey, yet ſhe had firſt admitted 
and cheriſhed that paſſion which was 
intertwined with all the fondeſt vi- 
brations of her heart. The lawns, the 
trees, the ſhades, the tints of the vary- 
ing ſeaſons, the peculiar lights of the 

fetting- ſun as it fell upon particular 
| ſpots, 
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fpots, the very hollow murmurs of the 
wind round the corner of the houſe, 
where her own chamber was fituated, 
were all aſſociated with her ideas, and 
impreſſed on her heart, and called 
the tears into her eyes, as ſhe reflected 


that ſhe was about to leave them. 


It was in ſuch a mood that ſhe was 
fitting wrapped up in the tender viſions 
of her own mind—having juſt eſcaped 
to her own room from.a breakfaſt-table, 
where the brutal manners of Mrs. Bra- 
cey had rendered her capable of ſtay- 
ing no longer, when ſhe heard the moſt 
thrill ſcreams intermingled with the 
fouleſt language, which ſhe ſoon re- 


cognized to be the lady whom ſhe had 


juſt left in one of her fits of furious 
ill-temper, 
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ill-temper, that her huſband was vainly 
6ndeavouring to ſoothe. Uſed as the 
was to ſuch horridly diſcordant noiſes, 
ſhe felt them in her preſent ſtate of 
mind pecularly diſtreſſing, and there- 
fore determined to talk her ſtrength, 
that ſhe might get rid of them, by a 
lonely walk into a favourite part of the 
park, in which ſhe might bid her laſt 
adieu to ſcenes, where ſhe had enjoyed 
almoſt all the pleaſure an unfortunate life 
had afforded her. 


She tottered down a back-ſtair-caſe, 
and gently ſtealing out of a ſfide-door | 
had made but little progreſs in her walk, 
before ſhe diſcovered the failure of her 


firength. A lonely bench under a 


fpreading oak at the corner of a little 
copſe 
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copſe ſoon afforded her reſt. She ſat 
down almoſt exhauſted, and as the freſh 
air blew around her became leſs faint, 
and more compoſed. She turned her 
eyes upon the objects around her. A 
calm and beautiful ſcene opened before 
her view—numerous ſheep feeding 
with eager pleaſure upon a rich lawn 
—mighty trees, the growth of centu- 
ries, expanding their umbrageous arms 
in ſolemn dignity—chearful cottages— 
healthy and contented labourers—and a 
reſpectable and ſatisfied tenantry.— 
How myſterious,” faid ſhe to herſelf, 
« and inſcrutable are the ways of Pro- 
« yidence! How ſtrangely” do the 
„ bleflings of this world ſeem to be 
& allotted! Riches, a fituation of 
„ worluly reſ pect, a delightful habita- 


tion, 
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* tion, virtuous and honourable alli- 
© ances, often fall to the lot of thoſe, 
© who deſerve no good, and are inca- 
* pable of making a proper uſe of ſuch 
advantages! Whom poverty, ſcorn, 
& and diſeaſe could not make more 
„ wretched than they make themſelves 
and all around them! While they, 
© whoſe hearts are formed to feel the 
< value of the bleſſings, and who by no 
« crimes of their own have .forfeited 
ce their qualification for them, are often 
c fated, to penury, dependence, dere- 
{© liction, and all the accumulated ſor- 
© rows moſt afflictive to a heart of ſen- 
&« ſibility 1. Alas! what black ſins can 
* I have committed to deſerve ſo very 


** cruel a lot Or can I be preſumptu- 


nous 
* % ” 
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ee ous in confidering myſelf leſs unde- 


„ ſerving than Mrs. Bracey ? 


« Or real pains, or thoſe which fancy raiſe, 
«« For ever blot the ſunthine of my days; 
« To fickneſs ſtill, and ſtill to grief a prey, 


« Health turns from me her roſy face away. 


„Did e er this tongue the flanderer's tale pro- 
4 claim, 

** Or madly violate my Maker's name ? 

Did Cer this heart betray a friend or foe, 

Or know a thought but all the world might 


« know *?” 


6 But acutely as I feel the cruelty 
of my deſtiny, it is not for myſelf 
alone that I feel it—The grave will 
© ſoon open to receive me into the 


quiet of its boſom. —But for Fitz- 


R. Weſt.—See Gray's Poems, by Maſon, p. 19. 
« Albini 


; 
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& Albini—while I reflect upon his ſuf. 
& ferings—while I contemplate the ſa- 
e erifice of ſuch a mind, ſuch genius, 
&« ſuch virtues, as his, to a complication 
© of difficulties and perſecutions, which 
would ſeem a puniſhment almoſt too 
& ſevere even for the baſeſt crimes, I 
cannot appeaſe the agonies of my 
56 grief by looking forward to the ſelf- 
* jſh peace of Death |—Yet, Father of 
6 Mercies, it is impious to complain ! 
Thou only knoweſt what is for our 
«© good! I will ſubmit to thy decrees 
« without a murmur !” 


She burſt into tears; —a ſtrange miſt 
came over her eyes, and her ſenſes were 
bewildered ! - A variety of indeſcribable 
figures ſeemed: to her to people the 
Jawa 
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lawn before her—and mingled ſounds 
both of tenderneſs and lamentation rung 
in her ears. A ſhape appeared to ap- 
proach her like that of Fitz-Albini; but 
inſtead of the mournful and dejected 
looks he had lately worn, it haſtened 
forward with all the eagerneſs of incon- 
troulable delight. It fell at her feet, 
and caught her hand. She attempted 
to ſpeak - but the words died upon her 
lips—ſhe ſhrieked, and fell ſenſeleſs on 
the bench.— 


It was indeed Fitz-Albini himſelf, 
who, now half diſtracted, was a long 
while before he could recover her from 
the fainting fit, into which ſhe had fal- 
len, and at length, with the aid of one 
of the ſervants who luckily was paſting 

Vor. II. L near 
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near the ſpot, conveyed her. back'to the 
houſe, where ſhe was conducted to her 
own chamber, before ſhe had at all re- 
covered her reaſon or knew where ſhe 


was. 


Dr. Carver was inſtantly ſent for, and 
ſome opiates were. adminiſtered, which 
cauſed her ſome hours of quiet ſleep 
—while Fitz-Albini, who appeared 
plunged into inexpreſſible diſtraction, 
by the violence with which this new 
misfortune ſeemed to have followed 
ſome great and unexpected joy, was al- 
moſt forcibly, by Dr. Carver's order, 

removed from watching at her bedſide, 
where his convulſive ſighs and raving 
exclamations rendered it very improper 


for him to remain. 


But 
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| But had it not been for her ſake, it 
would ſoon have become neceſſary for 
his own, that he. ſhould be torn away: 
from her.—W hat paſted would have: 
been too affecting for feelings very dif- 
ferent from his to endure. —The amiable 
ſufferer often ſmiled in her ſleep—andq 


then wept.—She muttered the name. of 


MS 
x3 


Fitz-Albini as if ſhe was talking to 
him.—“ Fitz-Albint !” ſhe ſaid, ** 1s it 
you? Why, you look ſo happy! 
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© Where, where—what's come ?—theres 


| 
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© now—gloomy again—no tears—why- 
it will ſoon be over—and then we 
{© ſhall meet again—yes, yes no more 
{© partings—it is over, Fitz-Albini 
* the pang is over but I will pray for 
“ you“ —-and then the tears ſtreamed 
down her cheeks, and choked her words, 

La: After 
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After a few convulſive ſtruggles, her 
features became more compoſed—her 
voice became more diſtin& again—and 
an angelic ſmile ſat upon her counte- 
nance.—** Hark !” ſhe ſaid, ** what 
< ſounds were thoſe! It begins—haſ- 
6 ten, Fitz-Albini, haſten—the chorus 
c begins,—See! what a blaze was that! 
& gol put on immortality !” 


Nature ſeemed quite exhauſted by this 
effort. She ſunk into a repoſe ſo like 
to death, that for three hours the atten- 
dants could ſcarce perceive that ſhe 
breathed. At the end of that time 
there ſeemed to be a criſis, which Dr. 
Carver thought favourable. The two 
following days ſhe was kept in the moſt 


* ſtate that the ſkill of this ex- 
cellent 
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cellent phyſician could effect; but her 
ſenſes ſeemed hitherto totally gone. On 
the third day, when ſhe waked, ſhe 
alked, where ſhe was, and where ſhe 
had been ?—** I have ſeen,” ſhe faid, 
« the ſtrangeſt ſights—ſo ſtrange, that 
* they are beyond all deſcription, and 
* exceed every thing my imagination 
& could have conceived !"—She pauſed, 
and then with a more heſitating voice 
ſhe enquired after Fitz-Albini.—*<« I 
have ſeen his apparition,” ſhe added, 
J am ſure I have ſeen his apparition, 
* —but it ſmiled upon me—and pro- 
* dicted ſome good fortune—my heart 
e feels lighter than it ever did, fince I 
began to reflect and I am confident 
ſome lucky omen attends him. Sure I 
5 have had a long ſleep; for I have had 

L 3 * ſuch 
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„ ſuch heavenly dreams, as it is impoſſi- 
ble for me to find language for.— 
«© Methought I was riſen from my grave 
to ſcenes of ineffable glory—where 
] ſaw the ſouls of the virtuous ſeated 
all around me in a temple of inde- 
e ſcribable ſplendour; and heard mu- 
*« fic of ſuch exquiſite tones, that, after 
my ears had been ſome time raviſhed 
es with it, it waked me with exceſs of 
« pleaſure—but my exhauſted frame 
& ſoon ſunk to repoſe again, and I have 
no recollection what ſince has become 
4 of But Fitz-Albini! the appari- 
c tion of Fitz-Albini ſtill haunts me— 
x6 I am ſure that was no dream. Where 
js he? I ſhall never be eaſy till I ſee 
„% him!” ? 


T he 
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The attendants aſſured her, he was 
well; but gave her no farther informa- 
tion, till they had conſulted Dr. Carver, 
who thought her not yet ſufficiently 
recovered to ſee a perſon about-whom 
ſhe muſt be naturally ſo agitated—and 
who himſelf was not likely to poſſeſs 
the calmneſs neceſſary on ſuch an oc- 


caſi O0n.— 


Fitz-Albini indeed, from this freſh 
repulſion and diſappointment, at a mo- 
ment he appeared to have ſome ſubject 
of great congratulation to communicate, 
had been in a ſtate little leſs dangerous, 
and much more violent and diſtracted, 
than Miſs St. Leger herſelf. Nor did 
Dr. Carver dare immediately to truſt 

L 4 the 
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the effect that the interview might have 
upon either, 


It became at the fame time a taſk of 
the utmoſt difficulty and manoeuvre, to 
reſtrain the 1ll-temper and the intrigues 
of Mrs. Bracey ; who, while ſhe ſeemed 
under conſiderable terror from a guilty 
conſcience, had become furious at ſome 
diſappointment which embittered her 
malice againſt both the ſufferers ; not- 
withſtanding Mr. Bracey, who ſeemed 
in poſſeflion of ſome unfortunate ſecret 
regarding his wife, exerted every effort 
to preſerve peace between them. 


However, the rapid return which every 
day brought, of health and ſtrength 
to Miſs St. Leger, gradually alſo re- 

re- eſta- 
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re-eſtabliſhed calmneſs in Fitz-Albini's 


mind, 


The long-wiſhed interview was at 
length permitted—but the feelings of 
both were too big for utterance, and 
only a few broken ſentences eſcaped 
from either. Another and another day 
paſſed, without any very intereſting 
communications. She often obſerved, 
at a paufe in the converſation, that he 
looked thoughtful, —His boſom heaved, 
and his breath grew ſhort, as if he had 
ſomething important which he was on 
the point of telling her, but yet had not 
courage; — then he would grow abſent 
again, and after a little while turn the con- 
verſation as if in deſpair, —Yet at times 
there was a gleam of ſunſhine on his 
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countenance, which ſhe had never be- 
fore ſeen there. When alone, ſhe re- 
volved in her.mind with great curioſity 
and uneafineſs the cauſe of this reſerve, 


while the increafing brutality of Mrs. 
Bracey aggravated her ſufferings. 


At length Mrs. Bracey entered her 
room one morning with looks more fe- 
rocious than ſhe had ever before exhi- 
bited ; and Miſs St. Leger was ſhaking 
with terror under the effect of them, 
when Fitz-Albini came in. He ſaw her 
agitation, and the abaſhed look of the 
other, who departed almoſt inſtantly on 
his approach.— What is the matter 
* with Mrs. Bracey ?” ſhe aſked, in 


tears. I know not,” cried he “ but 


« do not regard her—ſhe is not worth 
x 86 your 
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r your tears—indeed, ſhe is not, my 


” 


6 angel!” 


« You ſmile, Fitz-Albini!” ſhe re- 
plied faintly—“ have you cauſe to 
* fmile? Have you good news to tell 


© me?” 


4 


* Are your nerves ſtrong enough to 


hear good news?“ he rejoined. 


A faint and doubtful colour illumined 
her cheek—and her eyes recovered a 
tender animation; and ſhe ſaid, tenderly, 
« I think I am- but good news is ſo 
** ſtrange to me, that I hardly know its 
«effect l | 
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© Can you bear to hear ſome pleaſ- 
56 ing information regarding the Orling- 
5 ham eſtate ?” cried he. 


Miſs St. Leger.— To be ſure I can. 
* Is it poffible for you to doubt, but 
« that what ſo eſſentially concerns you, 
$ will be delightful to me?“ 


Filz-Albini,—** Cencerns me!—it con- 
ce cerns you {till more than it does me.” 


Miſs St. Leger.— How 1s that poſ- 
c fible? Do you think fo ill of me as 
c to ſuppoſe that I ſet a higher value on 
sf riches than yourſelf? Has it been for 
<« the ſake of money, that my attach- 


ment to you has been formed!“ 
a6! Gn Fitz- 


* 
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Fitz-Albini ſmiled.—** Be calm,” he 
cried, © my beloved angel, and prepare 
6 yourſelf for wonders !” 


Miſs St. Leger endeavoured to fup- 
preſs a riſing tear—and to hide her in- 


creaſing agitation. . 


Fitz-Albini.— Where is your old 
4 yellum pedigree, that you remember 
5 my once unfolding ?” 


She looked round; it had ſtood in a 
corner of the room before her illneſs, 


but was gone.— 


Fitz-Albini.—“ Well, never mind— - 
& do not agitate yourſelf-—it has been 
« a lucky pedigree for you,” 

6 Miſs 
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- Miſs St. Leger became ſtill more 
confuſed. She could not gueſs * 


all this could mean. — 


Fi z-Alliui.— Was not your grand- 


£ mother a Brailes ford?“ 


Mfs St. Leger, —© Certainly” 


Fitz-Albini.— Was her mother a 
„ Meynill?” 


- Mifs St. Leger.—“ I think; nay I am 
* certain, ſhe was. 


Htz-Albini.—“ And her mother was 
te an beireſ5—whoſe name was—W/efton 


„as it not?“ 


Nliſs 
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- Miſs St. Leger ſtill more confuſed, 
and her heart beating ſo, that ſhe had 
ſcarce breath to anſwer—** I have heard 
© ſhe was an heireſs—but—but I did 
4e not recolle& her name was Weſton !” 


Fitz-Albini,—** But it was Weſton, 
my beloved girl, as I have proot 
* enough, and the conſequence is, that 
& —(I intreat you to be calm)—the 
* conſequence is, that you are the real 
$5 heireſs of the Baſſett family, and the 
„ Orlingham eſtate belongs to you!“ 


It is not wonderful that Miſs St. Le- 
ger ſhould not have had ftrength 
enough to bear this extraordinary diſ- 
covery. She ſunk back in her chair, 
and was many minutes before ſhe re- 
2 - covered 
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covered her ſenſes.— At length ſhe re- 
vived, and after a few moments, caſting 
her blue eyes with inexpreſſible ſoftneſs 
upon Fitz-Albini, ſhe cried, in a tre- 
mulous voice, Is this a dream, Fitz- 
« Albini ?—IFf it is not, (for ſurely you 
<« are too kind to deceive me) then in- 
« deed ſhall I be blefſed at laſt—for I 

5 ſhall have an opportunity of confer- 
4 ring a bleſſing upon you!” She ſunk 


upon his ſhoulder, and again overcome 
with her feelings ſhe fainted in his 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THIS extraordinary diſcovery, which 
had been ſome time in the poſſeffion of 
Fitz-Albini, he had come to Orlton to 
communicate to Miſs St. Leger, the 
day on which ſhe was ſeized with a de- 
lirium, partly in conſequence of his ſud- 


den appearance, while ſhe was ſitting 
by herſelf on a bench in the grounds. — 
The delirium, and the low ſubſequent 
ſtate to which ſhe had been reduced, 

| had 
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had rendered it too hazardous to com- 


municate it to her earlier. 


Fitz-Albini, from the moment he ſaw 
the ſplendid and full pedigree of Miſs 
St. Leger, by the caſual inſpection 
which has been already mentioned, was 
ſtruck with the marriage between Rich- 
ard St. Leger (Sir Edward's younger 
brother) and a Baſſett; and the circum 
ſtance of their leaving a daughter and 
heireſs married into the family of Wel- 
ton. His vaſt knowledge of genealogies 
gave him inſtantly a confuſed recollec- 
tion of an alliance between the Weſtons 
and Meynills; and he was ſure that the 
Meynills and Brailesfords were anceſ- 
tors of Miſs St. Leger. Another circum- 


ſtance inſtantly recurred to his mind, 
which 
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which ſtrengthened him in this idea. He 
recollected among the quarterings which 
Miſs St. Leger's father had uſed, a repeti- 
tion of the St. Leger arms with the addi- 
tion of a mark of branch, which he could 
only be entitled to by ſome deſcent 
from the heireſs of a younger ſon of his 


own ſamily. 


From the moment theſe ideas entered 
his head, his brain was in a fever till he 
could obtain ſome more ſatisfactory in- 
telligence. This had haſtened him away 
ſo abruptly from Orlton, whence he had 
immediately poſted to London. There 
by recourſe to wills, and the aid of an 
attorney, in whoſe poſſeſſion he knew 
were many of the deeds which had 


paſſed away with the eſtates from the 
63731 ot. Leger 
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St. Leger family, he ſoon collected the 
moſt deciſive proof, that Mr. Weſton, 
whoſe wife was the daughter of Mr. 
Richard St. Leger, by a Baſſctt, had 
alſo left an only child his heireſs, who, 
by marrying Sir William Meynill, was 
the great-great-grandmother of Miſs St. 
Leger, who was alſo the ſole repreſenta- 
tive of all theſe families; for though 
Sir William Meynill left three ſons, 
they all died unmarried. 


Fitz-Albini had now alſo collected 
evidence, which put it beyond all con- 
troverſy, that there was no deſcendant _ 

from any of the Baſſett family ſubſe- 
quent to the above match of Jane Baſ- 
ſett with Richard St. Leger, ſo that ſhe 


mult by inevitable conſequence be put 
| inta 
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into undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the Or- 
lingham eſtate. 


This moſt aſtoniſhing concurrence of 
good fortune had filled the mind of 
Fitz-Albini with a kind of awe and gra- 
titude to Providence, which made him 
upbraid himſelf for the diſcontent and 
murmurs which had formerly eſcaped 
from his lips. Yet when he arrived at- 
Orlton, and received a new blow from 
the agonizing illneſs of Miſs St. Leger, f 
he was ſeized with a deſpair more vio- 
lent than ever, and ſeemed to think, 


that what had happened ſerved only to 
aggravate his misfortunes. 


Her returning health, and the tender 
ſenſibility and excellence of heart ſhe diſ- 
played 
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played at this turn of fortune, were now 
faſt reviving his gratitude and peace of 
mind. To unite in the poſſeſſion of the 
ſame perſon, the idol of his affections, 
and the reſtorer of his fortune, while all 
his father's dying injunctions which had 
preſſed moſt heavily on his conſcience. 
were at once removed, ſeemed bleſſings 
almoſt tos great for humanity ! 


But each day added ſomething to the 
renewal of Miſs St. Leger's ſtrength. 
Yet while all her feelings ſeemed 
brightened by that gentle chearfulneſs, 
which it would have been baſe ingrati- 
tude not to indulge, ſhe betrayed none 
of the boiſterous triumph of hope ; and 
there was now and then a tender melan- 
choly in her countenance which ſeemed: 

. to 
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to inſinuate a fear that her bliſs was too 


exquiſite to laſt. 


Almoſt every one, however, ſeemed 
to congratulate the rapid improvement 
of her looks. And it was certain, that 
ſhe had never been ſo beautiful be- 
fore. The colour in her cheeks was 
ſofter and more exquiſite than painters 
had ever exhibited. And the feminine: 
ſenſibility of her whole form was in- 
creaſed by the languor which her ill- 
neſs had left behind it. * 


Her mind ſeemed to ſoar beyond it- 
ſelf, and almoſt to have put off every 
thing earthly, She was now permitted to 
take long walks with Fitz-Albini, 
though Dr. Carver perpetually caus 
- tioned 
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tioned her not to preſume too ſoon on 
her ſtrength. But the ſummer was far 
advanced, and they could fit for hours 
on the ruſtie benches of the park, and 
admire the ſcenery around them, and 
talk over the ſuture ſchemes of their 
life. 


The proſpect of enjoying Dallington 
without any embitterments of enjoying 
it reſtored to more than its priſtine 
ſplendour—of enjoying it in the ſociety 
of each other ſeemed like a fairy 
dream, which they hardly knew how to 
| think real. TEES 


No and then, as Fitz-Albini related 
to her the circumſtances of the Orling- 


ham eſtate, which, unmenſcly-timbered 
as 
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as it was, he lately found to be nearly 
double the value of which, he was firft 
informed—and as he pictured out with 


pO TIE 


a ſanguine fancy the particulars of their 
future plans, a gentle figh, which ſhe 


* *r 


made every effort to conceal from him, 
would involuntarily eſcape her. Is 
eit poſſible,” thought ſhe, that I 
* ſhall yet be reſerved for all this hap- 


„ pineſs?” For her conſtitution fill 


betrayed at times to her the 1 it 
had ny undergone, 


Nor could ſhe contemplate the ſtarts wy 
of wildneſs which fell croſſed the counts 
tenance of Fitz-Albini occafionally, 
without exceſſive anxiety, It was too 

evident that the convulſions with which 
both his head and his heart had been 

Vor. II, M torn 5 
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torn, had left their traces behind them, 
Particular characters appeared to have 
fixed an impreſſion of horror upon him, 
which, when their images recurred to his 
mind, agitated his nerves with a moſt 
alarming fermentation. The negligence 
of his dreſs, the impetuoſity of his man- 
ner, the deep filence and fits of abſence 
into which he ſometimes ſunk, all be- 
ſpoke to obſervers of ſenfibility the too 


violent concuſhon which a moſt admi- 


rable genius and diſpoſition had ſuffered. 
And the fever of unexpected delight 


now perhaps contributed to keep away 


that quiet, which hitherto his difficul- 
ties and misfortunes bad rendered him 
anger to, - nn AVE ILY S 


| ; 1. b. « Am 
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t Am 1 ungrateful to Providence,” 
faid ſhe” to herſelf, as a cloud ſome- 
times came over her ſpirits, © for my 
ce good fortune! Or is it intended, for 
cc our final benefit, that we may not ſet 
cc our affections too much on the bleſs- 
ce ings of this world ?” 


A deep ſigh roſe from her boſom, 
and tears filled her eyes, which ſhe 
could not wipe away ſoon enough to 


conceal them from Fitz-Albini, who 


entered, at the moment, the room where 
the was fitting —PFitz-Albini's looks in- 
ſtantly became grave — and then, half 
angry but a tender ſmile from her re- 
proached him with his injuſtice, and he 
recovered the benignity of his counte- 
— 3 a 
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As the plans of their future life be- 
came the topics of their converſation, it 
excited the admiration of Miſs St. Le- 


ger to liſten to the noble career which 


his abilities marked out for him, while 
ſhe ſtill trembled at the ſanguine colours 
in which he pourtrayed it, and the irri- 
tability which his ſufferings had gene- 
rated, ſo liable to be agonized by fu- 
ture diſappointment. 


The flow of his eloquence, for which 
the moſt glorious field ſeemed now to 
open before him, was too likely to be 
filenced, or at leaſt broken and deranged 
by oppoſition ; and that regular perſe- 
verance by which alone talents arrive at 


the ſtrength they are capable of attain- 
ing, was probably loſt to him for ever. 


The 
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The largeneſs of the fortune he was 
about to poſſeſs, added to the extraor- 
dinary powers of his intelle&, the ſweet- 
neſs of his natural diſpoſition, and man- 
ners which could ſometimes be particu- 
larly conciliating, would have promiſed 
the moſt extenfive popularity.—But the 
ill-uſage he had received, the envy and 
calumnies his neighbours had thought 
it ſafe during his adverſity to indulge, 
had rouſed a ſcorn in him, and a ran- 
cour in them, not eaſily changed. | 


All this, the excellent underſtanding 
of Miſs St. Leger foreſaw—and foreſaw 
it with uneaſineſs, which with great 
difficulty ſne could conceal, as the bril- 
lant imagination of Fitz-Albini pic- 

M 3 tured 
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tured forth to her the proſpect of their 
tare 


The Orlingham eſtate had now been 
eftimated at goool. a year, beſides the 
timber which was valued at more than 
100,000/. a ſum which would com- 
pletely diſcharge his paternal eſtate from 
its incumbrances, ſo that they woutd 
poſſeſs a clear rental of at leaſt 18, ooo. 


per annum. 


The variety of benevolent plans they 

propoſed to themſelves out of this afflu- 
ent income were indeed worthy of them, 
and, when fulfilled, would raiſe round 
them a little paradiſe ! But the time 
when all theſe delights ſhould take 


place lingered on too ſlowly for his im- 
| - petuous 
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petuous ſpirit. Every day ſeemed a 
month, and lie almoſt grew ſick with, 
the delay, 


Mean time Mrs. Bracey was left to 
the hell of her own refle&ions on a 
crime not only unſucceſsful, but which 
had actually been the inſtrument of 
putting Fitz-Albini into poſſeſſion of 
that very fortune, of which ſhe plotted 
to deprive- him. But both Fitz-Albini, 
and Miſs St. Leger, forbore at preſent 
to let her know their information of her. 
having employed Mr. Francis Ironfang 
to find out another heir to the .Orling- 
ham eftate—for which purpoſe the re- 
ſearches led to a reference to the St. 
Leger pedigree, and to that letter of 
konfang, wha was ignorant of Miſs St. 

"He M4 Leger's 


fortune of which Miſs St. Leger was 
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Leger's reſidence in Mrs. Bracey's houſe, 
which was the eventual cauſe of the 
happy diſcovery. 


The wretched woman, however, in 
vain endeavoured to conceal the tortures 
of her mind at the ſmiling proſpects of 
this unoffending pair, whoſe ſchemes in 
life ſhe had taken ſo much pains to blaſt. 
But ſhe ſaw with ſome conſolation the 
tremulous ſtate of Miſs St. Leger's 
health, and liſtened with eager and im- 
patient curiofity, to the cautions which 
Pr. Carver continually impreſſed on 


But the die ſeemed irrevocably caſt : 
ſhe could no longer keep off the good 


now 
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now put into the actual poſſeſſion ; and 
the day of her union with Fitz-Albini 
was fixed. Ten more days—and, freed 
from the power of Mrs. Bracey, ſhe 
would commit her whole fate in this 


world to his protection. 


Ten fearful days! Every preparation 
filled her with anxiety—and often ſhe 
was obliged to retire to her own room, 
to indulge the tears which ſhe could 


not reſtrain, 


Fitz-Albini, in the ardour of his 
hopes, ſaw not the increaſing debility of 
her frame.— Her languor was ſo ſeduc- 
tively ſoft the dye of her cheeks was ſo 
delicate, that in the beauty which he 


1dolized he ſaw not the alarming traits 
M 5 which 
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which it exhibited to a more calm ob- 
ſerver. | 


Fair laughs the morn, and ſoft the zephyr 
blows, | 

While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 

In gallant trim the gilded veſſel goes, 
Youth on the prow, and Pleaſure at the helm; 
* Regardleſs of the ſweeping whirlwind's ſway, 
That huſh'd in grim repoſe, expects his evening 

prey.“ 


Another week now elapſed, while 
Dallington prepared to echo with an 
hoſpitality, which it had never Known, 
even in its beſt days ;—and the old Hall 
of Orlingham, alſo, was ſet in order for 
ſuch feaſts as it never yet had furniſhed. 
But theſe feſtivities were principally 

intended 


3 
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intended for the tenants, and neighbour- 


ing yeomanry. To the ſquires, and 
{uch as thought themſelves of the gen- 
tilitial order, neither Fitz-Albini, nor 
Miſs St. Leger, owed any attentions ; 
though they would now willingly have 
paid them both the moſt fulſome adu- 
lation. The truth is, that they hap- 
pened for the moſt part to be a ſet of 
people, who diſgraced their ſituation in 
life —and, living in a peninſulated coun- 
ty, were peculiarly narrow, ſelfiſh, ig- 
norant, and envious, as well as of ob- 
ſcure birth, and ſordid fortunes, 


The manners of Fitz-Albini, and of 
the angelic girl, to whom he was about 
to be united, were both of the moſt ex- 
tenſive popularity among the common 

M 6 people. 
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people. Their very names carried -a 
certain traditional reverence with them, 
which not all the ſplendor of modern 
riches had been able to give to the ob- 
ſcurity of their moſt 80 _ 
bours. 


The rare inſtances of a noble eſtate, 
and illuſtrious birth, united with ſuch 
talents and qualities as feemed to meet 
together in Fitz-Albini, made the few, 
whole penetration and freedom from en- 
vy enabled them to appreciate ſuch a 
character, contemplate his preſent proſ- 
perity with delight and admiration. 
They beheld in him the eloquence of 
the enlightened ſenator, with the inde- 
pendence of the country-gentleman— 
and the ſpirit and hoſpitality of the 

Feudal 
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Feudal chief, without his fierceneſs, his 
tyranny, or his uncultivated mind.— 
Before ſuch a man, all the paths of glory 
ſeemed to open—and the aſcent to Fame 
appeared to be covered with flowers. 


It was now Wedneſday :—and in the 
evening of the following day it was 
fixed they ſhould be married, in a pri- 
vate chapel in the houſe at Orlton.— 
Miſs St. Leger exhibited an uncommon 
paleneſs and tremor, which did not eſ- 
cape the notice of Fitz-Albini, who at- 
tributed it to that exceſſive ſenſibility, 
which ſhe had always diſcovered, pe- 
culiarly active on ſo aweful an occaſion. 

Mrs. Bracey endeavoured to hide the 
agonies with which malice was afflicting 

her: 
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her: and the breakfaſt was concluded 
in tolerable compoſure.—But Fitz-Al- 
bini and Miſs St. Leger, on leaving the 
room, which happened at the. moment 

the footman was bringing in the letters, 
heard, before they could reach another 
apartment, ſome of thoſe ſhrieks and 


clamours, with which it was not unuſual 
for the lady of the houſe to entertain 
her huſband. Yet, accuſtomed as they 
were to theſe noiſes, they thought no 
more of them, and had of courſe a va- 
riety of topics regarding themſelves to 
diſcufs, which fully occupied their 
minds. 


Fitz-Albini was now breathing out 
bis ſoul in tenderneſs to her; while ſhe 
was liſtening with a fearful delight, 
which, 
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which, weak and delicate as ſhe was, ſo 
affected her, that ſhe could not keep 
the tears from her eyes—ſhe murmured 
out ſome faint ſighs, as if ſhe had a fore- 
boding that her ſtrength was exhauſted 
—or that ſome dreadful evil was near— 
her fight became dim, and ſhe funk 
half-lifeleſs on his ſhoulder. —At that 
moment the door was forced open with 
a loud burſt, and, with the moſt horrid 
ſhrieks and imprecations and all the 
fury of a maniac, entered Mrs. Bracey. 
She had juſt got intelligence by the 
poſt, that it was now generally known that 
herſelf was the perſon who employed 
Ironfang to diveſt Fitz-Albini of the 
Baſſett eſtate. This, added to the mor- 
tification of failing in the ſcheme, had 
provoked her paſſions beyond controul. 

With 
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With diſheveled hair, and a counte- 
nance writhed with all the contortions 
of the moſt cruel revenge, ſhe darted 
upon Miſs St. Leger, already half-life- 
leſs, and, ufing every opprobrious term, 
was about to graſp her hand, when Fitz- 
Albini, himſelf ſcarce in his ſenſes, ri- 
| fing to defend her, heard a faint and 
mournful murmur, and feeling a con- 
vulſed cling, he juſt diſtinguiſhed 
the words“ leave me not—dear, 
« dear Fitz-Albint—leave me not 
« jt will—ſoon , very ſoon be over— 
&© May bleflings—!” when, as he turned 
to look on her, her eyes cloſed—her 
pulſe ftopped—and finking into his 
arms, ſhe ceafed to breathe—for ever, 
in a world where nothing but unhappi- 


neſs had been her lot. 
Fitz- 
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Fitz-Albini gazed on her for ſome 
minutes in a ſtate of perfect ſtupefac- 
tion, and then, as he uttered the moſt 
convulſed ſhriek that ever came from 
the heart of diſtracted ſorrow, all his 


| ſenſes by the violence of the blow de- 


ſerted him at once, and he became agi- 
tated with the moſt raving madneſs, 


Far be from me to attempt to give 
the heart-breaking picture of his difor- 
der, —His ravings no heart of ſenfibi- 
lity could endure. Nor could the hard 
and guilty boſom of Mrs. Bracey her- 
ſelf, whom the raving fit which ſeized 
him ſoon brought out of her paſſion, 
be totally unpuniſhed, - fince her fears 
at leaſt afflicted her, if her compaſſion 
could not. | 


What 


258 
What a woeful. change of events! 
the beautiful and angelic Miſs St. Leger, 
moving in flow proceſſion with the tears 
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of thouſands to the grave, inſtead of 
paſting in bridal pomp to the altar 
| the halls of Orlingham and Dallington, 
inſtead of the gay decorations of merri- 
ment and hoſpitality, hung with fable ! 
and Fitz-Albini himſelf, yeſterday in 
the bloom of youth, furrounded by af- 
fluence, in the vigor of intellectual 
fplendor, and accompanied by the ob- 
ject of his affections whom a few hours 
were about to unite to him to- day a 
moſt melancholy maniac his proſpects 
blaſted his bride dead —his faculties 
wrecked for ever 


The 
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The ſtruggle to a frame ſo irritable as 
his, was too violent to laſt long.— The 
fury of a week cloſed his ſufferings, 
and diſmiſſed him to Join 1n heaven the 
ſpirit of her who had ſo lately left 


him, — 


Te moraliſts, miſlead us not by the 
doctrinc, that virtue always meets its re- 
ward, and vice its puniſhment in this 


world ! It is to a future exiſtence that 


we - muſt look for a due retribution of 
our conduct 


Mrs. Bracey yet lives in the enjoy- 
ment of all worldly advantages; while 
beings ſuch as Fitz-Albini and Miſs St. 
Leger are depoſited in their graves ;— 
and the immenſe united fortunes of 

Dalling- 
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Dallington and Orlingham have fallen, 
by the courſe of inheritance, on Captain 
Fitz-Albini, of the Guards; who, with- 
out the talents or the virtues of his cou- 
ſin, and already in poſſeſſion of a com- 
petence for the ſphere in life for which 
his ſlender abilities fitted him, is now 
rolling in ſuperfluous wealth, and ho- 
nours which render his contemptible 
ambition the more conſpicuous. 
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